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YHE ARUNDE L 


Society invites the attention of all Persons interested | 


in Early Italian Art to the EXHIBITION of their COLLEC- 


TION of DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS, which may be | / 


seen daily, at 24, Old Bond-street. W. 
For Heapeatnas, and List of Works on Bae. apply to Mr. 
F. W. Maynarp, Assistant-Secreta 


| June 30th. 


GOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. eal 


DINNER will take place at the Crystal Palace, on 
SATURDAY, the 14th June, at Six o'clock. 

The Right Hon. Lord BROUGHAM will preside. 
_ Tickets, for ladies or gentlemen, price 12s. 6. each, includ- 
ing railway return ticket, admission to the Palace and concert, 
together with the dinner and wine. 

Applic ations for tickets to be made immediately at Guild- 
hall, E.C.; or at 12, Old Bond-street, W. 
By Order of the Executive Committee, 
J. H. RANDALL, Secretary. 


« UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK.—Th> Pre- 
“ sident and Council of Queen’s College. Cork, think it 
essary to state, for the information of the public, that the 





nec 


| Vesuvius. Messina, and Switzerland. 


|b COLOURS,.—The FIFTY-EIGHTH 


gene of the College has not been materially interrupted | 


by the late fire. The Medical Session had already closed, 
The Lectures of the Faculty of Arts have reached within a 
tew days of their completion, and the Sessional Examinations 
will be held at the times originally prescribed. ‘The damage 
done to the building and property can, without difficulty, be 
repaired before the re-opening of the C ollege, after the Sum- 
mer vacation. Signed by order, 


R. KENNY, Registrar. 
x 1 
i) EMORIAL FOUNTAIN to HIS 
~ ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE CONSORT. 

It is proposed by the Drinking Fountains Association— 
SAMUEL Gurvry, Esq., P., Chairman and Treasurer—to 
ERECT (either in Waterloo-plac e or Charing-cross, as may 
be agreed on) an ORNAMENTAL FOUNTAIN to the 
MEMORY of His late Royal Highness the PRINCE CON- 
SORT. Artists and Amateurs are invited to SEND IN 
DESIGNS or MODELS, from which one will be selected by 
a committee of distinguished persons, whose names wil! be 
subsequently published. . Public Exhibition of all the De- 
signs contributed will take place at the French Gallery, 120, 
Pail-Mall, to open 15th July next. Admittance, Is. The 
Designs, unless objected to by the owners, will be afterwards 
sold for the benefit of the object. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Free Drinking Fountains Association, 11, W aaron ne e, 
8. he ; or of the Secretary of the French Gallery, 1 20, Pall- 


Ni 3.—All Designs must be sent in on or before the 8th of 
July, ‘1382, 
Donations towards this special object 
quested by the Executive Committee, 
Metropolitan Free Drinking Fount tins Association, 
Oflice—11, Waterloo-place, 8 


R OYAL LITERARY FUND.— 
WY The SEVENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
of the Corporation will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
Wednesday, 25th June. 

The Right Hon. the Earl GranvIiL_e, K.G., in the Chair. 

First List of Stewards: 
Rey. Joseph Angus, D.D | Rev. Sir Edw ap Repps Jod- 
Arthur Ashpital, Esq., F.S.A. rell, Bart., A. 
.~ ‘. oulderson Barkworth, | Coleridge J. eat Esq. 
E dward Shirley Kennedy, 
ssq.. M A., GS. 









late 


are earnestly re- 








Richard Beamish, Esq..F.R.S 
flenry G. Bohn, Esq., F.H. S. | RR. W. Lingen, Esq. 
Henry Arthur Bright, Esq., | William Macpherson, Esq. 

M.A Clement Markham, E “ish 
Sir a Burke (Ulster). Herman Merivale, Esq., C.B. 
John Hill Burton, Esq. Alexander Oswald, Esq. 
Rev. H. Montagu Butler, M.A. Sir Joseph P, axton, M.P. 

senjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., | John Pepys, Es 

M A., F.R.S. John Pritchard, Esq., M.P. 
Dr. Quain, M.D. 
Peter Ralli, Esq. 
Major - General Sir 


ig Viscount Campden. 
% Clay, Esq., 

Captain Cowper Coles, R.N. 
Jonah Cressingham, Esq. Rawlinson, K C.B 
Thomas Blizard Curling, Esq., Michel E. Rodocanachi, Esq. 

.R.S. The Very Rev. 
John Dickinson, Esq., F.R.S. Salisbury. 
The Right Hon. the E arl of C.J. Selwyn, Esq.. Q.C., 


Henry 


M.P. 


Diutcie. Gustavus Solling, Esu. 
Jobn Anthony Froude, Esq. Henry Southgate, Esq. 
Charles sews Gruneisen, James Spence, Esq. 

Esq., F. RG Wm. J. Thoms, Esq., F.S. A. 


George Jessel, en M.A, ‘ Richard Henry Wyatt, Esq. 
Tickets, 21s. each, may be obtained from the Stewards, and 

from the Secretary, at abe 5 of the Corporation, 4, 

Adelphi-terrace, W.C. OCTAVIAN B LEWIt 'T', Sec, 


20YAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND, 1862. 
GR 3 AT AGRICU LTURAL SHOW of HORSES, CATTLE, 
SHEEP, PIGS, and MACHINERY, 
In BATTERSEA- PARK, LONDON, JUNE 23 to JULY 2 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
Monpvay, June 23rd, Machinery ai 
TUESDAY, » 24th, ” 
WEDNESDAY, 25th, ” 
WEDNESDAY, 25th, Cattle Yerd—(day ony 
which ‘Judges award the Prizes) ...... ONE SOVEREIGN. 
N.&.—Persons who vay the Half-a-C =i Admission into 
the Machinery Yard can pass into the Cattle Yard on 
paying the additional 17s. 6d. 
THURSDAY, 26th, ENTIRE SHOW (Live) piv. op; 
Stock and ne &c.) cos Five Shillings. 
Fripay, 27th, Half-a-Crown. 


Half-a-Crown. 








” 








SATURDAY, 28th, ” 
Monpay, 30th, 6 One Shilling. 
Turspay, July Ist * os 





WEDNESDAY, —_2nd, pe FEN * 
MEMBERS FREE. 

Open each day, from Eight in the Morning till Eight in the 
oe except last day, when the Yard will be closed at Six 
Oo cloc 

On THurRspDAy, Fripay, and SATURDAY, June 26th, 27th, and 
28th, there will be a PUBLIC EXHIBITION of STEAM 
CULTIVATORS AT WORK, from Eleven a.m. to Four p.m., 
near Farningham Station, in Kent, a distance of 24 miles from 
the Victoria —— of the London, Chatham, and Dover 

Railway, By Order of the Counc:l, 


H, HALL DARE, Secretary. 


the Dean of 


BRD GEWATER 


Soc I ETY.—The | 


| —A young man, 22, respectable appearance, 


| voyage. 


“JUNE 14, 1862. 


THE ARTS. 
RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 9, 


Conduit-street. Regent-street, end the Coection of 
Drawings and Sketches of the late A. W. Pugin, will CLOSE 
Admission Is. 

B [RFORD’S PANOR AMA, 


d square, is OPEN daily, from 10 till 6 


Naples, with 
Admission, Is. 
Y.B.—Will finally close on June 25th. 


AUL VERONESE.—A Grand Gallery 
PICTU ae, 12 feet by 8 feet, by this celebrated Painter, 

TO BE SOLD. 
Further information may be obtained, and the Painting 
viewed, on application to Mr. OLIVE k, The Ww ardwick, Derby. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is now OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East 
(close to the National Gallery), from 9 till 7. Admittance Is. 
Catalogue 6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in] WATER-COLOURS.—The TWENTY-EIGHUTHA 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Seciety is now OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 53, Pall-mal!l, near St. James's Palace. 
Admission, ls. Catalogues, 6¢. Season Tickets, Bs. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 
N 


ILLAIS’ LAST GREAT EXHIBITED 
WORK, The BLACK BRUNSWICKER.—This im- 
portant PICTURE, by the above celebrated artist (lately 
purchased from Mr. Piint’s collection), is still ON VIEW for 
a few A ige at Messrs. HExry Graves and Co.'s Gallery, 6, 
Pall-Mall, 8.W. Admission on presentation of private ad- 


dress card. 
GALLERY. 

Public are informed that the BRIDGEWATER 
GALLERY will continue open every Wednesday and Satur- 
day during the season, by permission of the Earl of 
Eliesmere.—Tickets to view, to be had of Mr. Surri, 137, New 

sond-street 

Now ready, 


price 5s. ; by post, on roller. 5s. 4¢. 


Leicester- | 


| post-office order (payable to GroRG 


THE CRITIC. 


Price 8d; stamped 4d. 
MUSIC. 


ANDEL F EST] IVAL.—CRYSTAL 








PALACF.—ME SSTAH, Monday, June 28: SELEC- 
TION, Wednesday ine 25; ISRAEL in &GYPL. Friday, 
June 27. Fu'l Rel Si turda iy, June 2l. The Band and 
Chorus, on the largest scale ever assembled, will comprise 


Thou ‘neal Perf rmers 


about Four Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
Principal Vocalists—Mile. Titiens, Mme. Rudersdorff, Mme, 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Parepa, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, 


Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss Mr. San itley, 
Stalls, One and Two Guineas each; or in sets for the Three 
Days, Two-and-a-Half Guineas. Also Half-Guinea Tickets 
may be had at the Crystal Palace, or at Exeter Hall. Country 
remittances to be made payable to GeorGe GROVE. 

As from the arrangements made eligible sta!ls are still avail- 
able, inspection ef the plans at Exeter Halli and at the Crystal 
-alaceis recommended, 

+ + woe r Ew 
H ANDEL FESTIVAL.—NEXT 
SATURDAY.—The Great FULL REHEARSAL on 
Saturday next.—The Orchestra will be as complete as on the 
days of the Festival, and will comprise above Five Hundred 
Instrumentalists; with the Ch rus, es ing an aggregate ot 
FOUR THOUSAND PERFOR ag 
Conduetor, Mr. ST. 

The Rehearsal will commence at : leven o'clock, comprising 
many of the principal Solos and Choruses, and will be 
attenced by the principal Vocalists in all respects as at the 
performances. The pieces rehearsed will be taken in_the 
order in which they stand in the books of words, the First 
Part comprising s single, the Second Part double C horuses. It 
is expected the Second Part will commence about Two 


and Sig. Belletti. 









| o'clock. 


— The | 


MAGNA CHARTA EMBLAZONED in | 


GOLD and COLOURS—an exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum. printed on fine plate-paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
2 feet wide. with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELABO- 


RATELY EMBL AZONED in GOLD and COLOURS, Copied | 


by express permission, 
London: JoHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piceadilly, W. 
FOR seein AND VISITORS TO THE 
XHIBITIONS. 
With hindianaia ae Vignette, fep. 6s. (postage 4:7.) 


Pp AINTING POPULARLY EX- 
PLAINED. With Historical Sketches of the Progress 
ofthe Art. By THOMAS JOHN GULLICK, painter, agen 
JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. This work has been adopted as 
prize book in the Schools of Art at South Kensington. 


“We heartily recommend it to all who are desirous of un- | 


derstanding what they admire in a good painting.’ 
News. 
Lockw oop and (o., 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 


= 6 al 
RTISTS COLOURS.—Messrs. 
G. ROWNEY and Co. have the pleasure to announce 
the completion of their NEW SYSTEM of GRINDING 
COLOURS by MACHINERY, which enables them to supply 
Artists’ Colours in Oil, Water, or Powder, perfectly fine, at 
the same prices as ——, charged for colours less finely 
ground. Messrs. G. R. and Co. feel assured the Oil Colours 
ground by their improved process will be found to be finer, 
brighter, less oily, and to dry quicker than any others at pre- 
sert manufactured, and that their Water-Colours, prepared 
by the same process, will prove to be finer, brighter, and to 
float more evenly without granulation than any other colours 
at present manufactured. 
GEORGE ROWNEY and 
Colourmen. 


Co., 
Retail Department, 


Manufacturing Artists’ 
51 and 52, Rathbone-place; 


'—Daily | 


Wholesale and Export Department, 10 and 11, Percy-street, 


London. 





THE PRESS. 
DITOR, SUB-EDITOR, READER, Xe. 


u WANTED, 
MENT. by an ex 


ddress “3S. 


erienced writer. 
W., " News-rooms, 153, Cheapside, E C. 


“THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
OOKSELLERS’ and STATIONERS’ 


ASSISTANT, or CLERK, where confidence is required. 
wishes an EN- 
GAGEMENT. | Six years’ experience in the above trade. 
Good recommendation from present employer. 

Address * H. 8. B.,’ Westbourne-place, Bishop'’s-road, 


YP: addington, W. 
M 


ASTER PRINTERS.—A clever Compo- 
sitor. with a nine years’ character, wishes for a PER- 
MANENT SITUATION, in town or country. 
Reader. 








ths RST ag 25, Re Row land’ s-row, Stepney-green. 





ARE of BOOKS.—The Advertiser, having 


spare room ‘in his Library for two or three hundred 
volumes, will be happy to accommodate any one going abroad 
or otherwise with space for books, requiring care during the 
absence of the possessor. 
Apply at NEWMAN'S, Artist Repository, 24, Soho-square, W. 
. y 1 YD< ~ 
EA.—DAWBARN BROTHERS, 10, St. 
Mary-Axe, City, have VACANCIES on board some cof 
the most’ celebrated Liners of the day for MIDSHIPMEN 
aad first-class APPRENTICES. Premium moderate, wages 
good. Third or Fourth Mates can ascertain terms for a 





aSITUATION or REGULAR ENGAGE- | 


| evening, JUNE 16, 
| Sweet”’ (by desire), the * 


Overseer or | 


One hour ‘after the conclusion of the Rehearsal, there will 
be a display of the Great Fountains. 

Season Ticket-holders admitted on payment of Half-a- 

crown. Adinission by payment at the doors, Half-a-Guinea ; 
or by Tickets bought beforehand, Seven Shillings and Six- 
ence. 
: The official and only correct Book of Words for the Festival, 
with Introductory Remarks and full particulars of the ar- 
rangements, performances, &c., will be ready for delivery at 
the Crystal Palace, and 5, Exeter Hall, on and after Friday, 
20th June, price 2s. 6d. 

Copies will be forwarded by the preceding (Thursday) even- 
ing’s post to any part of town or country, on receipt of a 
E GROVE, Esq., at the 
chief office) for Two Shillings and Eightpence each copy. 


H ANDEL FESTIVAL—FIVE 
SHILLING ADMISSION TICKETS for each of the 
Three Days, are now on sale at the usual A gents. 


E ANDEL FESTIVAL.—REHEARSAL 

DAY, SATURDAY WEEK, 2ist June.—Admission 
tickets at Seven Shillings and Sixpence each, have been sup- 
plied to the usual Agents. From there being no reserved 


—— | seats on the floor of the Palace on this day, these tickets 


will be much sought after. 
As the sale of these tickets closes on Thursday next, early 
applications for them is desirable. 


| ANDEL FESTIVAL—TICKETS, at 
HALF-A-CROWN each, for Reserved Seats in the 

Galleries only for the great SFULL REHEARSAL, being 

limited in number, should be applied for without delay. 


ANDEL FESTIVAL.—To give 


to persons arriving in 


facilities 
London {rom the Country, 
ADMISSION TICKETS, “at Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
each, for the FULL REHEARSAL, at the CRYSTAL 
PALACE, on SATURDAY WEEK, the 2ist June, and for 
each of the three days of the Festival, at Five Shillings eac - 
may be had at Messrs. W. H. Sire and Sons’ Railway Bouk 
Stalls, at the following stations-— 


Basingstoke Grantham Portsmouth 
Birmingham Halifax Rugby 
Bishopsgate Huddersfield: Salisbury 
Chelmsford pswich Southampton 
Cambridge King’s-cross Stafford 
Colchester Lincoln Stockport 
Crewe Manchester Stratford 
Derby Norwich Warrington 
Euston Nottingham Waterloo 
Exeter Peterborough Winchester 


Also at the Railway Stalls of Messrs. 1. COLLINGSand Co., 


at the following stations on the Great Western Lines: 
Bath Gloucester Slough 
sirmingham Leamington Swindon 
Bristol Oxford Taplow 
Chippenham Paddington Windsor 
Didcot Keading 


Crystal Palace, June 12, 


N 


GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 


R. SIMS REEVES , at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall, on MONDAY 
when he willsing “Lake's Summer is 
Hunters’ Song” (Mendeissohn), and 
“ Felice il di.’ Mr. Chas. Hallé, Herr Laub, and M. Davidoft 
will also appear. 
Programmes and tickets at CHarr ELL and Co.'s, 
Bond-street ; and at AUSTIN’s, 28, Picc adilly 


Die Al : 
PEETHOVEN'S PASTORAL 
sy MPH ON Y will bbPERFORMED. under the direc- 

tion of Dr. WYLDE, atthe LAST NEW PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERT of the season, WEDNESDAY evening, JUNK 
18th, and at the Public Rehearsal. SATURDAY af-ernoon, 
JUNE Mth. Descriptions—Cheerful Sensations _Awakened 
by an Arrival in the Country: Scene by a Rivr ; Rustic 
Merry-making ; Storm; Songs of the Shepherds ; Feelings of 
Joy and Gratitude after the Storm. 
W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec 


MADAME SAINTON - DOLBY begs to 
4 announce that she will givea GRAND CONCERT at 
St. James’s Hall, on Friday Evening, June 20, to commence at 
Eight. Vocalists—The Sisters Mile. Carlotta Marchisio and 
Mile. Barbara Marchisio, Miss Marian Moss, and Mme. Sainton- 
Dolby ; Mr. George Perren and Mr. Santley. Pianoforte, Mr. 
Charles Hallé; violin. M. Sainton. Le Société Chorale Cié- 
mence Isaure (de Toulouse), consisting of fifty wee 

will arrive in London expressly for this concert, u 
rection of M. Baudouin (their only appearan 
ee Lindsay Sloper, Mr. Deacon, a 

utz 


50, New 









aE he 


Dosey, at her residence, No. 5, U pper Wimpolerstre 
dish-square; at CHAPPELL and Co.’ 8, 50, News 
and at all Music-sellers, 


hed Tr Mey ef 


Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6¢. each, may be secured of Mie. Raptor 





EC 


Dustin > 44 

























OTA 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &e. 
AN OXFORD B.A., 


mn, is w g to PREPARE PUPILS for the 
ninary examinations, 
if preferred. 


to read with himin I. 
ply to *J. P sity Vines reet, Oxford. 


ae POR (VI Ist rT G).—AC ‘ambridge man, 


experienced in 


hiversities, or me lica al pre 


ARMY, U1 








: wr receives PUPILS, both in the 
atics,‘and in French ; pre- 


seniorand 
xaminations both civil 


sa nd mat 





te 


aden 1 
t.B slo omsbury- square, w.c. 











T DUC. ATLON.—A YOUTH can be 
4 RECEIVED into a first-class School on the Continent 
it very | terms, where he d have the opportunity of 
jearni Frenc h and Ger nan, and all “the usual subjects of 





lucation 


Ap) ly > Mr. teading. 


J. Waiter, Richmond House School, 
SHER, SI RREY. — The SONS | of 
4 GENT LEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
nd the PUB ‘ Hor the AMY, | IVIL SERVICE, 
and INDI A, ; (LE &c. &c.; from 

sight vears old and upwards. Terms sto age and 





reqnirements 


t;AGEME N’' r as 
ENT rU TOR is required, 
‘ g¢ both Junior and 
t for the Uni- 





ir. Coombs, Booksell 








Worceste om 
A GENTLEMAN, undergradus 
A Cambridge, wh ve satisfactory testime nials, is 
at berty SUPERINTEND the MATIVEMATIC! AL 
STUDIES two PUPILS a r the mon ths of 
Ju Auvust, and September, either at their own homes or 
A to Dr. Bur 4 Whittlesey, 
Peterb 
PRIVATE TU ITION. _ ~ A young gentle- 
the Continent, and 


man who has been educated « 
1 n 3 ve a young gentleman 
ul care. Locality very 
mvenient by rail to 
Terms 402 per annum 





. Clapham-common. 
y wT. 

A ' ‘AMBRIDGE M.A. (honours) has a 

* VAC eee First-rate assis 
lassics, mathe a nch, from separate mas- 

in very pretty grour amid 
! iety, fishing, &c. Sepa- 
ive terms, 100. A few 
inclusive terms, 50/ 
F Sawyer’s, 








rs. His house 
Ine scenery, in bracing 












lessrs. 


chin-lane, City. 


YEQUIRED, in a Grammar School in the 
No rth (about 10 miles from Liverpool, and in a populous 
ind improving neighbourhood), a German, Swiss. or Hun- 
g to TEACH FRENCH and GERMAN for 
afternoons during the week. Salary, board, 
ms. A gon d field for private teaching. A gentleman 
2» t to teach Drawing and Music would be preferred. 
r than well edue yy 
lress “J. R” (No. 6 











THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


“lon the Gratuitous Educational 
i -cted. or further parti- 
} by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee Address the ¢ TUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
Reaistry, Critic Office, 19, Weilington-street, Strand, W.C. 

ice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply 


ments Offered are enters 
Registry. This Registry 












. + 
NGLISH and WRITING MASTER (in 
4 August). A gentleman capable of taking the English 
jepartment of a college. He must be a first-rate penman, and 
thoroughly understand English, Euclid. Algebra, and arith- 
tress, in ‘losing two stamps, Box 5924, 10, Welling- 
s treet, Str ane anes 


psc iL ISL RESIDENT MASTER (imme- 
4 diately) for arithmetic, junior mathematics, history, 
eography, Latin, writing junior French Age 30. 
address, inclosing two s ox 5926, 10, Wellington- 
‘treet, Strand, W.¢ 


nn " pam — 
H*. AD MATHEMATICAL MASTER 
(ear ty in August) for the highest mathematies (as read 
iversities), ina college. Salary from 
847. to 1007 per annum, with boar nd residence. A Wrangler 
of Cambridge would be preferred. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5928, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





















\ ASTER, for a gr: ummar school (after 
4 Midsummer). to give sou Y ial instruction. 
s me know led e of cla a re enta stimonials 

» be forwarded be June } Address. inclosing two 





¢ e 
stamps, Box 5930, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


YWoO MASTERS, on the 


lemv in Seotiand 


Ist October next, 


fora first-class aca One for modern 








guages, music (piano), and si : other for arith- 
neti mathematies, and drawi Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5982, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. | 


ASSISTANT, in a Sopes 
‘lasses chiefly, to take an ac 






tive | 





C’ ASSICAL 
school, for the junior 
t veneral work, and of 
‘ ’ idress, inc tosit ng two stamps, 
strest. Rerand, W 


QECON yD 






ppearance ur 
5934, 10, Welling ton. 





MASTERSHIP in a grammar 
‘ school (non-resident), for a gentleman who is a firm dis- 
narian. and understands mathematics, arithmetic, writing, 

ve, Hemust havehad some experience in tuition. Salary 50/7. by 
trustees, and 207, with dinner and tea by head master. ‘A Title 
ild be given and occasional duty obtained. Required early 

m August. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5936, 10, 





a 


Wellington-street, Strand, W. Cc. 


; Country 


THE CRITIC. 





Gammnedintely) for a 
mixed school, in the suburbs. He must be certificated. 

alary 90., with apartments, coals, and taxes free. Address, 

inclosing two stamps, Box 5938, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


ya PRINCIPAL of a COLLEGE. The 
Principal of a private college in the South of Treland 
se eks a gentle man possessed of means to invest in the esta- 
blishment, containing twenty pupils at present. It is situate 
in the centre of a Park 100 acres. A Co iate gentleman 

sired. Address, inclosing two stamps, ,Box 5940, 10, Wel- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


. | QCHOOLMASTER 













SSISTANT MASTERS, one for classics 
L and mathematics, the other for French, German, and 
drawing. Address, ene two stamps, Box 5942, 10, Wel- 
lington-street. Strand, W 


SSISTANT MASTER in a grammar- 
es school, to take charge of the bovs in play hours and the 
—_ in Frenc h and arithmetic. One at ee to undertake the 
*nior pupils, if o« casion require ad, desirable. Salary from 25/., 
ing to qualifications. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 5944, 10, Wellington- street, Strand 


SSISTANT in a septihede ‘lew for a 
4 gentleman who is a good classic a 
Established Church, and willing 
or out during play hours. Salary 9/. 
annum, with board and lodging. Applications to contain 
testimunials Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5946, 10, 
Vellington-street, Strand, W.C 


a INIOR M ASTER, to assist in teaching 
and taking ch r oarders out of school. A youth 
of 16 or 17 desired. as a Churchi to undertake 
the thorough Engli oard ay id lodging with 
nominal salary, nent. Address, in- 
closing two st mn-street, W.C. 


mee NIOR ASSISTANT in a classical school 




















v 
ps, Box 5948, 10, Welling 
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950, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


NESS in a school. A lady, about 
30 years of age, to teach English and music. Experience 

in school discipline desired. Salary moderate. A idress, in- 

closing two stamps, Box 5! 10, Wellingtor 1-street, Ww. c 


MUSTREsS (certificated), to manage the 
4 infant department of a mixed suburban school. Salary 
401., with furnished apartmenfs. Address, 
stamps, Box 5954, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applic ants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 

sox "in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
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AS FRENCH and DR AWING MASTER, 

in London or the vicinity, by af gentleman who gives 
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4 gi one who is trained and certificated. Terms mode- 
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Box 11,367, 10,Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


AS PRIVATE or NON-RESIDENT 
3 TUTOR, in or near London, by an undergraduate of 
London University, aged 33, for high classics, middle mathe- 
matics, Hebrew, English generally; eight years’ experience, 
publicand private. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,369, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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S PRIVATE TU TOR, “ASSISTANT 

4 ENGLISII MASTER, or to teach middle classics and 

mathematics, with elementary French, by an Associate in 

Theology, King’s College, London. 25 years of age. Salary 

not less than 50/, Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,371, 
10, Wellington- Street, Strand, W.C. 


AS NATIONAL SCHOOL-MASTER 
4 where there are about sixty pupils, by a young man, 23 
years of age. trained and certificated, and possessing testi- 
monials of character and ability. Moderate remuneration. 
preferred. Address, inclosing- two stamps, Box 
11.373, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


_ . - 
AS TUTOR in a nobleman’s or gentleman’s 
4 family, in the vicinity of London or near the coast, by 
a gentleman, age 30, competent to teach German, music, 
drawing, French and Italian. Exnerienc eleven years in 
three families. Salary 80 to 100 guineas. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 11,375, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S ASSISTANT MASTER for English, 
+ mathematics, Euclid and mensuration, and thorough 
junior classics. Locality no object. References as to expe- 
rience for five vears. Age 24. Salary. 40/. if resident. Ad- 
dress, Inclosing two stamps, Box 11,877,10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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Ss GOVERNESS i in a family, by a young 
L lady. 22 years of age. who has passed four years’ expe- 
rience in Bh Salary 35/. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 11,387, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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| inclosing two stamps, Box 11.391, 10 Wellington-street, W.C. 
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THE CRITIO. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE has just been celebrating 
a high festival, a repetition of which we heartily hope may not 
take place for many years to come. The choice of the Duke of Devon- 
suire as Chancellor has been almost universally approved by the 
nation at large ; and Alma Mater welcomed her illustrious head with 
all due rejoicing. Every one who has been at Cambridge on degree- 
days knows the Saturnalia which then prevails ; the heartiness with 
which the undergraduates in the gallery bellow nonsense; and the 
good-humour with which the Dons submit to a ceremony which afflicts 
them with temporary deafness. It is not, perhaps, a very edifying 
sight for a stranger to see and hear some hundreds of young men en- 
gaged in a bawling match, but the custom, if not a good, is yet an 
ancient one; and its worst result is the occasional fracture of the 
tympanum of some elderly country clergyman—a comparatively small 
price to pay for the retention of time-honoured privileges. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the enthusiasm of the undergraduates for their 
new Chancellor was not seconded by the efforts of the Muses. It was 
destined that a great deal of English poetry should be inflicted upon 
the ears of the Chancellor and the noble and learned guests who were 
present at his installation; and it was destined also that that poetry 
should be execrably bad. Mr. Kinastey’s case was really a hard one, 
The University of Cambridge keeps no Professor of Poetry, and there is, 
strictly speaking, no stronger reason that the Professor of History should 
be commanded to become inspired for the nonce, than thatthe same bur- 
den should be laid upon the back of the Professor of Lawor the Professor 
of Physic. Under these circumstances, we are decidedly of opinion that 
the poetical black-mail levied on Professor Kixastry ought not to be 
severely criticised. The owner of Chatsworth is an excellent speci- 
men of an English nobleman, whose lines have fallen in exceedingly 
pleasant places; but he is hardly a likely subject to set the poet’s 
heart and brain on fire, and save him from the necessity of counting 
syllables and waiting for rhymes until they come, if need be, vi ef 
armis. If quantity, too, could have atoned for quality, the Professor 
would have deserved no small praise. Our readers will probably be 
satisfied with the last twenty-five lines or so of Professor Kixasiey’s 
“ Installation Ode: ” 


Severer Muses, linger yet; | Nay, let us take what God shall send, 
Speak out for us one pure and rich regret. | Trusting bounty without end. 


Thou, Clio, who, with awful pen, God ever lives ; and Nature, 
Gravest great names upon the hearts of Beneath his high dictature, 
men, Hale and teeming, can replace 
Speak of a fate beyond our ken; Strength by strength, and grace by grace, 
A gem late found and lost too soon ; Hope by hope. and friend by friend: 
A sun gone down at highest noon ; Trust; and take what God shall send. 
A tree from Odin’s ancient root, 
Which bore for men the ancient fruit, 
Counsel, and faith, and scorn of wrong, 
And cunning lore, and soothing song, Train new lands of liberty 
Snapt in mid-growth, and leaving unaware Under stranger skies ; 
The flock unsheltered and the pasture Spreading round the teeming earth 
bare. English science, manhood, worth. 


We wish we could have said a good word for the prize poem of the 
Chancellor’s English medallist. These productions are generally 
below mediocrity ; but that for the present year is such as * neither 
gods, nor men, nor columns,” can be expected to tolerate. If its writer 
has not by this time learned that, however great his talents may be, 
he has no vocation for poetry, all warning is in vain. Of the forty- 
nine stanzas inflicted upon the patient audience we quote the first four, 
with a word of commendation for the motto: 

THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


“ Not Lancelot, nor another.” 


So shall Alma Mater see 
Daughters fair and wise 


ul. 
And when at length they surely think, 
In grief Thy creatures look to Thee; ‘Our house shall stand for many years,”’ 
Their tears Thou knowest, whencethey be, Thou sendest them the bread of tears, 
And Thou canst make their tears to cease. | And plenteousness of tears to drink. 


i 
Creator wise, we look for peace, 


I. Iv. 

Thou troublest them; they are afraid ; Thou gavest him whom we deplore ; 
Their breath Thou takest, and they die; | Thon calledst, and he could not stay ; 
Thy breath Thou breathest from on high It seemed Thou calledst him away 

Upon them, Lord, and they are made: Ere yet his work of life was o’er. 


A writer whose intellectual powers were only surpassed by his 
amazing memory and wonderful industry, has just passed away trom 
among us. The author of the “ History of Civilisation in England ” 
had not at the time of his death reached his fortieth birthday. Until 
the year 1857, when the first volume of that work appeared, he was 
altogether unknown to fame. Within two months he was the best 
abused man in England. Quarterly, monthly, and weekly journals 
united in a chorus to decry the facts, logic, and spirit of a work which, 
doubtless, had many faults not difficult to discover, but the merits of 
which were far more numerous. Shortly after its publication 
Mr. Bucxte received the high compliment of being asked to join the 
Atheneum Club. The second volume, which appeared about a year 
ago, caused perhaps less stir in the reading world, though its learning, 
suggestiveness, and rem»rkable literary power, made it by no means 
the unworthy successor of a work which had so profoundly stirred the 
depths of educated English society as Mr. Buckxe’s first volume. It 
was of course plain to everybody, on the appearance of the second 
volume, that his work, after all, would be but a fragment ; even were 
the writer to live to be threescore years and ten. What a fragment it 
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would have been, how vast the stores of learning, how inexhaustible the 
memory expended on if, it boots not now to imagine. 

But comparatively little is known of Mr. Buckue’s eafly life. He 
was born at Lee, on the 4th Nov. 1822. His father was a wealthy 
merchant ; but for some reason or other young Buckie was sent to 
Dr. Hottoway’s school at Kentish-town, which then enjoyed some 
local celebrity. After leaving Dr. Hontoway’s establishment he 
entered his father’s counting-house, but commerce was comparatively 
neglected for chess, to which game he devoted himself with an 
assiduity which soon gained for him the reputation of heing one of the 
best plavers in Engiand, His father died in 1840, and THomas 
Henry Bucxte, then in his eighteenth year, came into the prospective 
possession of an ample fortune. Ile was not naturally a man of a very 
liberal disposition as far as money went, but his purse-strings were 
always opened when an addition might be made to his very handsome 
library. 

In his boyhood young Buck elivedin Mecklenburgh-square, where 
Epwarp [rvinG was a frequent visitor. On one occasionthe members 
of the Buckie family, including THomas Henry, were present at a 
friend’s honse, when Irvine attempte# to raise the dead. It is probable 
that the ill-suecess of the preacher on that occasion had an effect 
upon the mind of the future author, and helped to give him that con- 
tempt for priestcraft which he took little care to hide. Mr. Buckie 
was not aman of very wide sympathies; he had comparatively few 
friends, but with those few he was deservedly a great favourite. 
As a conversationalist he was, perhaps, hardly inferior to the late 
Lord Macautay, whom he resembled as well in his marvellous 
memory as that, like the learned historian, he would pour forth a 
stream of eloquent words almost by the hour, 

Mr. Buck e was never married, and leaves behind him two sisters, 
who inherit his fortune, 





The Asrroxomer-Royat has issued his Annual Report to the 
Board of Visitors as to the stare of the Royal Observatory, at 
Greenwich. The report begins by stating that, because the interval 
between the date of the last report and the 13th of May, 1862, ‘ in- 
cludes the convenient period of 125 lunations,” the AsTRONOMER- 
Roya has adopted the latter date for the report which he now pre- 
sents. Several alterations made in the buildings and grounds are 
reported. A large room has been fitted for the increased number of 
computers, and the old computing-room has been assigned to the 
Superintendent of Chronometers and Galvanic Time Communication 
and his apparatus. A new range of wooden buildings have been 
erected to extend the accommodation required for tite various opera- 
tions of magnetism, meteorology, and photography. When these are 
completed, Srruve’s Observatory (whose place and __ position 
are very inconvenient for the present uses of the Magnetic 
Ground, and the present Dip House anit Deflexion House 
(whose positions interfere with the new plan) will be removed. The 
anteroom of the Magnetic Observatory has been lengthened eight 
feet, opportunity being taken of an accident by fire. To remove a 
possible source of accidental fire, a new building of zinc, external to 
the Magnetic Observatory, is in preparation, and in aditition to that 
precaution, the supply of water has been considerably augmented. 
Among the improvements in the scientific apparatus, it may be men- 
tioned the laying of two wires between the Magnetic Observatory and 
the railway station in Greenwich, for the purpose of examining spon- 
taneous earth-currents. From Greenwich one line has been laid to 
the neighbourhood of Croydon and another to the neighbourhood of 
Dartford, and each wire is connected at its two extremities with 
the earth. The Parliamentary copies of the yard standard and 
the pound standard are reported to be in good order. The plan 
adopted for arranging the current papers is described; but it is 
admitted that the ‘customary provisions for order had been allowed 
to drop too much behind, and in consequence we have bad a rather 
oppressive accumulation in the present spring.” The missing minutes 
of the Board of Visitors from 1784 to 1830, are still not to be found. 
The condition of the various astronomical instruments is reported 
seriatim, the observations taken in the year are detailed, and a full 
account is given of the work done. Altogether the report contains 
satisfactory evidence that the Royal Observatory is in a most efficient 
position, and that the Asrronomer-Royat and his assistants faithfully 
execute the duties to which they are appointed. 





It is announced that the Acclimatisation Society is about to cele- 
brate its establishment by a dinner, to be held on the 12th of July. 
Some time ago, when the bill of fare of the Melbourne Acclimatisation 
Society came over, the question was asked, why did not the English 
Society follow so excellent an example? The hint has not been 
thrown away, and we trust that the result will show that this 
Society can be of real service in increasing and varying the food 
of the people, as well as the luxuries of the wealthy. The 
Australian Society, in the arrangement of its dinner, did not by 
any means confine itself to the selection of such things as they 
are labouring to introduce into Australia; on the contrary, 
most of the items which seemed the strangest to us here were 
precisely those which are peculiar and indigenous to Australia, and 
which it will be the object of the English society to introduce here— 
such as the Australian bustard, the Wonga pigeon, the talegalla, the 
kangaroo, and the Murray cod. -There is no necessity, therefore, for 
the English society to exclude from its table whatever strange and 
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unaccustomed delicacies can be procured, nor (as we believe) will it 
do so. Already, we hear that advantage has been taken of the Great 
Exhibition to collect for the dinner of the society contributions from 
all parts of the world, and that the commissioners and exhibitors 
representing the various countries have offered largely of their stores 
for the purpose of making this dinner a thoroughly international one. 
Bird’s-nest soup will vie with bisque and the accustomed turtle. 
‘‘ Kangaroo steamer” will repose side by side with English beef, and 
the Digby herring may be washed down by Australian wine. Algeria 
will send her fruits and vegetables, and the Ionian Islands their 
quails ; Martinique her fruits and liqueurs, and the finest coffee in the 
world. ‘These, at least, are among the rumours afloat respecting the 
Acclimatisation dinner, and all that we can say is, that, if one half 
of them be realised, an opportunity will be afforded, as rare as it will 
certainly be interesting, of surveying mankind (from the culinary point 
of view) literally ‘‘ from China to Peru.” 

The Social Science Congress has been undoubtedly the great event 
of the week, yet we have scanned its proceedings eagerly, but in vain, 
in search of something to fix ou# admiration upon especially, A vast 
number of pet theories have been ventilated, and much talk has 
resulted. Lord Brovcuam has enacted the part of “the old man 
eloquent” for the “ five hundredth,” but let us hope not “ positively 
for the last time.” The marveilous old man was as brilliant, as eloquent, 
as discursive, and as witty as ever, and he fulfilled his office with all 
his old ability and much of his old force. Occasionally, too, his old 
habit of joking came upon him too strongly to be resisted ; as when, 
for example, he complimented the socially scientific ladies upon the 
fluency of their talk, and quaintly asked the few gentlemen present if they 
could find so much to say for themselves, To be brief, we regard it rather 
as a curious phenomenon of the age than as promising any considerable 
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HISTORICAL SPECULATIONS. 
Secularia ; or, Surveyson the Main Stream of History. By 
Lucas, M.A. London: John Murray. pp. 420. 

ago TITLES generally convey an erroneous impression. 
Certainly, from the title of the present volume, we could gain 

no notion of its contents. We believe that the dozen papers here 
printed together have all appeared in the Times, or in other periodicals 
—though they may have been considerably modified for republication. 
Taken as a whole, they are not related by any common bond, either 
formal or substantial. Nevertheless, professing our preference for a 
simpler, more modest, and appropriate title, we gladly welcome the 
volume itself. Mr. Lucas is a man of eminent ability, and he has an 
intense sympathy with his own age, whether he understands former 
ages or not. Like so many writers of the day, Mr. Lucas is acute 
without being profound ; in glance quick, not in gaze comprehensive. 
Unfortunately he has that extravagant taste for pictorialism which is 
the ruin of our literature, which corrupts style, and things infinitely 
more important than style, At the risk of being thought purists, and 
even at the risk of being thought pedants, we must protest against 
the sacrifice of beauty, proportion, truth, whatsoever is divinest, to the 
outrageously picturesque. The two authors who have had most influ- 
ence during the last twenty or thirty years are Carlyle and Macaulay. 
Now it is mainly as colourists that they have both achieved their 
renown. It is as colourists likewise that their imitators have sought to 
dazzle and to dominate. Mr. Lucas isa colourist, though more after the 
Macaulay than the Carlyle fashion. Yet there are streaks broadly 
dashed here and there of indubitable Carlylese. There is also 
in the pages of Mr. Lucas that curious blending of colloquialism, of 
slang, of mouthing emphasis, bordering on fustian, which is mistaken 
for power. Then Mr. Lucas would not be like his neighbours or 
competitors if he did not interlard his sentences with words and 
phrases from ancient and foreign languages. We do not say that 
Mr. Lucas is a sinner above his brethren, but he is one of the sinners. 
There are three indispensable qualities of speech: accuracy, delicacy, 
and dignity. Mr. Lucas is often inaccurate; we miss—in even his 
best utterances—those subtleties, those gentle shadings, which are 
characteristic of the consummate literary artist ; and he is frequently 
paltry and puerile when he aims at being effective. The most ambi- 
tious articles in the volume are, a review of Macaulay’s History, and 
a dissertation on Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great.” These essays are 
hearty, healthy, suggestive, sagacious. But on one or two points 
we dissent. If, as Mr. Lucas shows, Macaulay is seldom free from 
exaggeration and caricature; if his book is little better than a long 
Whig pamphlet, disfigured by the most passionate partisanship, what 
right has Macaulay to be regarded as a historian at all? When there has 
been a contempt so flagrant for justice, what matters it to tell us that 
this Whig chronicler—attempting the apotheosis of an exceedingly 
repulsive hero—is incomparably entertaining? And is it not rash in 
Mr. Lucas to predict immortality for a production defaced by moral 
fanits as revolting as its literary defects are glaring? Macaulay has 
been named the Tintoretto of historians, Tintoretto was so called 
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additions to thestock of human knowledge, that Lord Brouauam should 
be presiding over a parliament of ladies, which a highly imaginative 
and poetical reporter compares to the College of Tennyson’s ‘* Prin- 
cess,” with its rows of 
Fair girl graduates in their golden hair, 

and listening to Mrs. Ineris maintaining that the crying evil of the 
age was that women were “so ridiculously afraid of being deemed 
‘ strong-minded’ or ‘ unladylike.’” Certainly neither Mrs. Iyeuts nor 
any of the young ladies who read papers in ‘clear, firm voices,” are 
amenable to that charge. 

The Rev. Jamrs TANNER is dissatisfied with our verdict on his book, 
** Power and How to Use It,” but in his letter to us he does not offer 
any substantial reason why we should reverse the verdict. We still 
believe Mr, Tanner’s acquaintance with Biblical criticism to be about 
equal to his classical knowledge, and this, from the allusion to Scipio 
breaking the power of Carthage beside the Metaurus, we conclude to 
be somewhat scanty and inaccurate. We can enter into no contro- 
versy with Mr. ‘Tanner about the age of the Book of Job—a matter 
which we have formerly discussed at length in this journal. ‘That is 
not the point in debate. But Mr. Tanner asserted in the most positive 
and arrogant manner that Job lived before Abraham. Now Mr. 
‘Tanner is bound to convince us that he has ascertained this fact, if 
fact it be, from prolonged and profound study of the Hebrew people, 
the Hebrew literature, the Hebrew langaage. Till this invincible 
demonstration is before us, we shall continue to regard Mr. Tanner as 
an exceedingly ignorant person, so far as the Bible is concerned, and 
as arash and random speaker on all subjects, especially on those of 
which he knows least. Mr. Tanner objects to be called a rigid 
Calvinist. Weare quite willing to regard him as a Calvinist, but not 
rigid—as lax in faith no less than in scholarship. 


AND FOREIGN LITERATURE 


from being the son of a dyer. But Macaulay was a dyer himself. 
And are not already some of the hues growing dim? Will not even 
the brightest of them finally vanish? It is no slander to maintain 
that the literary dyers—at the head of whom was Macaulay—are 
doomed to die. As containing estimates of literary worth, some of 
the assertions of Mr. Lucas are as extravagant as his predictions. 
Whatever Macaulay owed to his own talents, he owed far more to the 
patronage of the Whigs. His career was not that of a noble soul, 
serving holy ideas and a lofty ideal; it was that of a tolerably calcu- 
lating individual, who was the favourite through being the champion 
of an aristocratic faction. Yet, because he was himself so consistent 
in servility, Macaulay could not forgive real or supposed apostacy. 
He assailed Dryden unfairly and ungenerously ; he also assailed Swift 
no less ungenerously, but less unfairly. In rebuking Macaulay for 
his treatment of Swift, Mr. Lucas delivers the astounding judgment that 
Swift is the greatest of our English writers since Shakespeare. Asa 
man Swift was by no means an attractive figure. He was 
ferocious, coarse, worldly, and vindictive. But let our estimate of 
him as a man be what it may, is it not mere madness to exalt him as 
a writer to a Shakespearian height? Who was the greatest writer 
since Shakespeare may admit of tough and tedious debate. Yet as a 
condition of transcendant literary greatness we demand rich and 
creative phantasy. Exactly, however, in this was Swift notably defi- 
cient. ‘here is more of phantasy in a single chapter or a single 
sermon of Jeremy Taylor than in the whole of Swift’s works. For a 
season Swift was depreciated, or rather neglected; but this can 
scarcely be viewed as valid justification for insanely overrating him, 
and for placing him beside a poet whom the English adore as an 
incomparable genius, 

If Macaulay was the partisan of the Whigs; Carlyle is the 
partisan of nothing but his own perversity. His offences are 
therefore much more venial than those of Macaulay; and Mr. Lucas 
is not too harsh to this distinguished painter, whose instincts are so 
wayward, and whose pencil is more wayward still. Carlyle is not 
wrong in his hero-worship, is not wrong in preaching individuality, 
is not wrong in denouncing the base tendencies of the present genera- 
tion. But he is generally wrong in his choice of heroes. And even 
when he gets hold of the right kind of hero, he contrives to render 
him unrecognisable. He snatched Cromwell from the clutch of liars, 
hypocrites, slanderers, and dunces; but Carlyle’s Cromwell is as 
unlike the reality as was the scarecrow of the calumniators. Carlyle’s 
motto is, * Woe to the vanquished.” The silent sufferings of nations, 
the moan, the shriek of myriad martyrdoms leave him indifferent. 
But energetic brutality and successful knavery have an irresistible 
charm for him. The crime of crimes in Carlyle’s eyes is to fail. 
Those who have borne the burden and the heat of the day, and who 
toil on, march on, till they drop down dead in their weariness, 
are fools, of course! But he that cometh in at the eleventh 
hour, who doth not labour, who entereth into the heritage 
of what others have done, is a hero, is a king; crown him, 
burn incense before him, let every martyr’s grave be the monu- 
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less ways, crucified, burned, except that this one fortunate, daring, it 
may be unscrupulous man may have empire ? The fruit of such teach- 
ing must be the most remorseless selfishness, the most heartless cruelty. 
Carlyle’s latest caprice is the oddest—the endeavour to persuade 
mankind that that branch of the Hohenzollern race from which the 
Royal family of Prussia is derived had the gifts the rarest, the most 
godlike, when in truth they were the shabbiest set of hucksters, the 
most odious boors on whom good luck ever smiled. With crushing 
force and with abundant humour Mr, Lucas demolishes 
Carlyle’s idols, Frederick William [., the father of Frederick the 
Great. But the probability is that Carlyle only hugs his idols with 
the more lavish tenderness the more they are attacked. 

In various parts of his book Mr. Lucas discusses a question often dis- 
cussed : how far individuals are able to mould the destinies of mankind. 
Kingsley, who has no philosophy of his own, but who apes'Carlyle’s mon- 
strosities, maintains that the history of the world is the history of its 
greatmen. This is tantamount to the annihilation of the entire human 
race with the exception of a hundred conquerors. A doctrine so false 
and harsh Mr. Lucas combats; but it is doubtful whether he has him- 
self reached the complete truth. The spontaneous development of 
the human race is a necessary part in the spontaneous development of 
the universe. There is the ebb and there is the flow in the mighty 
deep of things; and no individual will, no congregation of individual 
wills can interfere with, can thwart, can hasten either. Whether there 
is the ebb or the flow, the great man is but the highest wave, and he 
is driven with a force which he cannot resist. Hence to say that the 
history of the world is the history of its great men is to say that the 
highest waves on the ocean are the ocean itself. No one could have 
accomplished before Cesar what Cesar so easily accomplished. How 
slow the process whereby the strength of the Patricians was broken, 
and whereby the Democracy triumphant could incarnate itself in the 
foremost of the Romans. Ifa prophet sent forth the Arabians armed 
with religious enthusiasm, with military ardour, how little for long 
years the onrush of the Arabians seemed dependent on the courage 
or the capacity of leaders! At the end of the eleventh century 
Gregory VII. apparently constructed, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century Innocent IIL. apparently consolidated, the vast 
fabric of Papal despotism. But the fabric was really self-con- 
structed, self-consolidated, and, after defying all assults till the end of 
the thirteenth century, it began to perish from internal decay. On 
the other hand, we behold the advent of the great man, but we long 
in vain for adequate achievements. Perhaps Abd-el-Kader and 
Schamyl are naturally as great men as Napoleon Buonaparte ; but 
how impuissant have the struggles of these two Mahometan chieftains 
been ! 

So far as Mr. Lucas has a philosophy, it is presented in the 
three essays on Ancient and Modern Revolutions, on Absolutism, 
on Revolutions in Progress and in Prospect. He discourses to us 
of a law of development and a law of equalisation. But nations have 
their progressions, their retrogressions, and their stagnancies ; and in 
the most erratic way nations run—now to equality, and now to in- 
equality. In imagination we can contemplate nations as individuals, 
but they do not exist as such. We can dream, in imagination, of 
human perfectibility, yet beyond our imagination it has no reality. 
And in imagination we can comfort ourselves with teleology, as we 
turn from the Infinite to human communities. But the more we limit 
our range the more is teleology found to be delusive. Nations 
are an ageregate exactly as our globe is an aggregate, and 
neither in their aggregation nor in their severance can we calcu- 
late their career by so-called laws. Indeed, this mania for discover- 
ing laws, is one principal cause of barrenness in modern philosophical 
speculation. The only laws which man can ever encounter are those 
of his own manufacture. No laws are acknowledged by the universe ; 
for it is absurd to denominate law the unity of universal life, the 
uniformity of universal action. But throwing laws aside as wholly 
inapplicable to the case, as meagre and mischievous formulas, we dis- 
cern something better than law. Nature is a hierarchy, and every 
nation is mighty and godlike to the extent that it is a natural hierarchy. 
Now England is a curious compound of the hierarchy natural and the 
hierarchy unnatural; hence it is the strongest and weakest of 
countries. Our hope for England is that the hierarchy unnatural 
will gradually be displaced by the hierarchy natural. In France a 
hierarchy unnatural was suddenly annihilated, and an equality un- 
natural sprang out of the wreck. And what is an equality unnatural 
but a chronic anarchy? Why, however, should not France have its 
natural hierarchy at last, even if revolution after revolution be the 
ierrible price paid? Mr. Lucas comments at much length on the last 
work of Alexis de ‘Tocqueville. But that work is valuable merely as 
eloquent analysis; as prophecy it is shallow and short-sighted. In all 
coming time there seem for this able writer but incompetent states- 
man, to be only two forces possible in France—equality and auto- 
cracy ; a boundless desert and a pyramid reaching up to Heaven in 
the midst thereof. But even the Paris workman has a higher, holier 
vision than this. If the only religion left him is Socialism, he still 
views as a primordial merit of Socialism the hierarchical organi- 
sations which he expects it to produce. Fat citizens ab- 
horred and abhor Socialism as anarchical, when it is really 
the striving to escape from the anarchical—that is, from artificial 
equality; for the doctrine of every socialist sect has been 
that each man was to be exalted according to his talents and his 
worth. Thus, Socialism is not in the vulgar sense democratic, but in 
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the loftiest sense aristocratic ; and we doubt whether the enlightened 
and earnest workmen of France will rest tiil they have tested the 
hierarchical possibilities of Socialism. At all events. if the idea of 
France is equality, the ideal is hierarchy ; and it is not by their 
ideas, but by their ideals, that nations are moulded and impelled. It 
may here be observed that the marvellous, the majestic ecclesiastical 
hierarchy of the Middle Ages was, perhaps, an approach as near to a 
natural hierarchy as has yet been made; and it lost sway by allowing 
itself to be influenced by what was unnatural in feudalism. Flinging, 
then, aside the overrated authority and the overrated insight of the 
gifted Alexis de Tocqueville, we maintain that equality and inequality 
too are transitional, accidental—that the normal condition of mankind 
is the natural hierarchy, their normal tendency to recover it when 
lost. How repeatedly we have remarked that babit in which unphilo- 
sophical writers indulge, of speculating on what the past might have 
been. The past is there, bound by an adamantine but sublime 
fatality, and effects must have had adequate causes. To suppose a 
different past is to suppose a different universe ; and this leads us into 
the dreary labyrinth of Leibnitzian absurdities. We are sorry that 
excellent Mr. Lucas, in sober, philosophical pondering, gladly or 
sadly, while delineating the actual bygone, plants an imaginary bygone 
beside it. 

An article, most instructive, most interesting, unveils to us the 
relations of the Puritans of America to the Puritans of England, 
at the time when the terrible conflict between the Puritans and 
Charles I. began, It depended on circumstances whether the emigra- 
tion to America was to be on a scale exceedingly small or exceedingly 
large. Whereupon Mr. Lucas in his innocency asketh—what might 
have been the alternative for England had the emigration continued 
on the immense seale anticipated? He says, in language which we 
cannot praise as classical or elegant, that if it had carried away an 
appreciable portion of the pith and sinews of the country, we might 
have been mourning to this hour a fatal political hemorrhage. He 
cries, with ludicrous pathos and impressiveness—* had the Long Par- 
liament not met, or its Grand Remonstrance proved abortive ; had 
the five members been seized; had a despotic policy prevailed by 
subtle degrees, and by the aid of a scared and wavering reaction ; 
had Pym and Hampden ascended the scaffold instead of Laud 
and Charles I.; had the fortunes of Marston Moor, of Naseby, 
of Dunbar, or Worcester been different, to what a drain of its 
ablest and best might not England have been subjected.” Ascending 
toa Bossuet pinnacle of exclamation and interrogation, Mr. Lucas 
fulminates at us these startling sentences: “ Had the exodus, as at one 
time contemplated, proceeded to its full extremity, what was to hinder 
England from becoming what France became in consequence of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes—a land emptied of its virtue and 
vigour as well as its austerities—a land from which the flower of its 
race was torn, and of which the choicest aspirations were scattered to 
the winds—a land swept and garnished by tyranny for the vengeful 
demon of revolution to enter and take possession?” Now, dear Mr. 
Lucas, you are a clever man, and you cannot, in general, be accused 
of claptrap. But unless these are rhetorical embellishments, they are 
the most childish waste of words and of emotion. If the hypothetical 
is to be substituted for the reality, where are we to stop? We might 
oracularly declare that if England had never existed neither could the 
Times newspaper have existed ; and soon, In the pages of Mr. Lucas 
we meet with some bores whom we have often warned off the pre- 
mises: that ancient humbug—the ‘* Anglo-Saxon ;” that prosaic com- 
panion of bad metaphors ** as it were ;” introduced to us by Mr.Lucas 
whenever he is at a loss to animate or vary a paragraph otherwise ; 
eat for ate; either in the sense of any, a very common blunder now- 
adays. We may hint also that ‘*des grandes choses” is not correct 
French; and that “ there is many a feather yet to fall from the heroic 
plumage of the ages between <Aitila’s and ours,” and similar modes 
of expression far too numerous, are schoolboy ornaments and trickeries. 
Nevertheless the book is an honest and valiant book—catholic in 
temper, and treating with practical wisdom matters of the deepest 
import to all Englishmen. AtTIcus. 


A BOTANIST’S VIEW OF ART. 
The Art of Decorative Design. By C. Dresser, Ph.D., F.L.S., 

F.E.B.S. 

A RT is not quite so easily reducible to laws as many professors 
d seem to think; neither is it at all to be admitted that artists 
may be drilled and drummed into geniuses by fifty South Kensington 
academies and a thousand preachers who assume the powers and 
privileges of the one true apostolic worship of beauty. Nobody 
keeps the keys, fortunately, though there are so many that crowd 
round the threshold and proffer their guidance and safe conduct to 
the ouranon where Phidias and Raphael and Michael Angelo sit 
enthroned as a trinity of art. As usual in these cases, there are the 
orthodox professors who have received the touch, and the heretics 
who have conceived some original notions of their own ; both have 
their disciples, who are ready, like Aaron’s rod, to swallow up all their 
rivals. But somehow, as in other great questions of human nature, 
the heretics generally get the best of it, and turn out from their many- 
sided body the men who really leave an impression on the world ; the 
simple rationale, which certain people will not see, being, that Nature 
(in which we include the artist organisation) is the only real teacher 
of art. Like poets, artists must be born: they are not to be taught 
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like parrots even by any amount of practice or imitation, or by eternal 
cramming with the dogmas of the doctrinaires in art. Is it nota 
subject for profound reflection that, with all the knowledge, all 
the culture, and all the unlimited patronage and encouragement, 
as well from governments as from private w valth and taste, 
modern artists are still in a state of infantine incapacity compared 
with the ancients, the medieval artists, and the great painters and 
art-workers of the Renaissance. Academies and departments of 
science and art may try to force the soil—it is of no avail. Professors 
of optics and botany may lay down their laws, and show how every- 
thing must be so and so, for science is infallible; but the lay public, 
whose duty it is only to appreciate and enjoy, refuse to be com- 
forted with the pictures, the statues, the buildings, the decorations, 
the furniture, of the schools. We have long been aware of the prac- 
tical working of our schools of design, and now comes the volume 
before us in which we read that ‘‘many an ornamentist of consider- 
able ability has to retire from the field in order to earn daily bread,” 
so much the better for the field say we; better he should be the 
thriving shoemaker that nature intended, than the starving artist the 
professors would make him out to be. As a creator of bad ornament 
he is a mere morbid growth of redundant education, and naturally 
the specked fruit drops from the tree to be utilised as good whole- 
some manure. We are informed by Dr. Dresser of facts quite 
notorious, however, that two or three shillings are paid for designs of 
dresses which take a day to produce, and one only is selected by the 
manufacturer out of a score offered ; that wall-papers occupying three 
days are worth but one guinea, and one in ten only obtains a pur- 
chaser. All this just proves either that so many bad designs are 
produced by so many persons who have not the gift, or, that the 
designers have overstocked the market. We suspect both are the 
case, and that the evil is, that our really capable men are not 
disposed to compete with the small fry of the schools of design. 
Does any one for a moment suppose that any design of any 
kind by Mr. Owen Jones, or Mr. Digby Wyatt, for example, 
would hang on hand, or be parted with for a few shillings? Good 
art is well paid for, that we may be sure of; we cannot expect 
the manufacturer to reward bad art in the same way, for the sake of 
encouraging the schools. It is with a smile we observe that Dr. 
Dresser is particular to say in his preface, how much he himself has 
been pestered by manufacturers of the greatest eminence begging 
to be favoured with his designs. There could surely have been no 
bookbinders amongst the supplicants, for anything more hideous than 
the composite hotanical ornament on the cover of this volume we have 
rarely secn. This, however, appears to exemplify the style which 
Dr, Dresser would recommend as one which he, after trying 
the teachers and finding them wanting, has derived from the flowers 
and the plants after fifteen years of profound research. We find 
examples of the same kind repeated throughout the book, and insisted 
upon as the patterns to be constructed from nature’s forms in the 
vegetable world. With all this, Dr. Dresser talks profoundly of 
subtle curves in nature. of the turgidity and distension of a Doric 
column and capital as evincing strength and vigorous life, all accord- 
ing to a transcendental notion of his own about “ the working of 
natural law [in Greek ornament] in each, and an embodiment of 
energetic life, and this strife between pressure and life brings about 
beauty almost inimitable.” 

Dr. Dresser, as a Professor of Botany at the Crystal Palace, and 
a Doctor of German Philosophy, is precisely the man to find out 
every secret in what he calls with such pretty naivetc’, “ the minis- 
trations of plants to ornament ;” possibly he may perceive more in 
natural vegetable forms than other artistic eyes, but certainly he 
makes very poor use of his subtle curves and delicate tints. ‘It is 
rather amusing, too, to find such patronising reference to Mr. Owen 
Jones’s text-book, the ‘Grammar of Ornament,” where the subject 
was exhausted some years ago. Equally significant are the accusa- 
tions milly brought against Mr. Ruskin for cribbing from our author, 
and the allusions to the mistaken views of the South Kensington 
party, and the alleged recantations of Mr. Redgrave. All we know 
is, that the subject is handled with artistic feeling, with some know- 
ledge, and with admirable illustrations, in Mr. Ruskin’s last volume; 
points upon which we find the book before us as vapid and foggy as it 
well could be. 

The author is at great pains to show how ornamental art may be 
made to express the feelings. A series of elaborate illustrations is 
given to prove that a certain use of decoration may impress the mind 
with the idea of evening. A. star—supposed, of course, to be the 
evening star—is placed in a grey field in a leaf-shaped opening, sur- 
rounded with plant forms—indescribable except as of the natural order 
Dresserie—tern-like plants, having sharp triangular leaves resembling 
the ace of clubs cut to pomts, with blossoms very like flying-birds. 
These are coloured green, brown, and dull blue. In furtherance of this 
evening idea he next gives us a “ hobgoblin,” because “ it will be found 
that we associate with our conception of evening the existence of crea- 
tures with luminous eyes ; for insects generally impress us by their eyes 


and wings ; and, although perfectly familiar with the organs of vision of 


these creatures, we are frequently altogether ignorant of the character 
of the mouth. Hobgoblins are associated with evening, hence it is 
necessary to link them with our conception of this portion of the day, 
and to make them terrific through the magnitude of the eyes.” 
Then we are shown hobgoblin ornaments, and one of these creatures, 
of Dresserian birth, grins under an arch of evening stars. We re- 
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member once being driven out of lodgings, otherwise extremely 
comfortable, by the hideous pattern of the papers; every room 
presented an army of insectile monsters. Those in the bedroom were 
the very ornamental embodiment of B flats with the most terrific 
mandibles; those in the parlour set all enjoyment of breakfast at 
defiance, for they were a swarm of the most fantastic and hungry 
locusts. The author of our discomfort, and the poor landlady’s loss, 
stands suggested (we will not say convicted, because it may have been 
the work of a pupil only) by these hobgoblin designs, for which Dr. 
D. bas evidently a native taste. But, seriously, what utter puerility, 
what shallow and mistaken nonsense this is! Ornament has 
nothing whatever to do with expressing the feelings; this is 
matter for the pictorial artist; and it is necessary to say 
so with emphasis, for one of the most erroneous features 
in the South Kensington School, is that the directors attempt 
to embrace every branch of art in their curriculum, and en- 
courage the servile copying of pictures—examples of art which 
are entirely out of place in their Museum, As far as we are 
enabled to know Dr. Dresser’s taste for design by the examples given 
in his book, it is expanded entirely on the hobgoblin and the singular 
plant we have described, on which probably the creature feeds. He 
has not a word to offer upon the human and brute form, nor anything 
but the most commonplace and empty remarks upon the architecture 
of the Greeks; nor, indeed, upon the mutual working together for 
good of any other styles of architecture with decorative art. ‘There 
is, however, more than enough of speculative stuff about the affinity 
of the xsthetic arts—the analogy between music, or rather sound, and 
rules of proportion. The appendix of botanical lore as to what hours 
of the day flowers open and close, and birds go to roost and rise in 
the morning, with the characteristic flowers of the months, the soils and 
the countries, is not of very vital importance to the ornamental artist, 
though it may serve to show the bent of the author for these small 
dabblings in science. It is pretty clear throughout the work, both by 
the illustrations and the doctrines laid down, that the author is a 
theorizer, and one with very poor general qualifications, so far as art 
is concerned. ‘The simple requisite taste, with sense of beauty, is 
wanting in every direction, and this, combined with a certain tendency 


to philosophise, is an indication by no means favourable to our belief 


in any authority upon art. 

But it is not quite fair, perhaps, that we should have all the talk to 
ourselves, and therefore we conclude with the following as a charac- 
teristic instance of Dr. Dresser’s peculiar inclination to throw a rose- 
watery sentiment over his subject, which is rather good: “Man may 
be said to be a spirit (the body is animal), for it is the mind which 
exalts him above all creatures amidst which he abides, and constitutes 
him a superior being. In ¢his man recognises the stamp of exalted 
humanity, and by it he discovers a brother, whatever be his habits or 
colour. How delightful it is for mind to converse with mind, and tell 
of joys experienced and pleasures reaped, in order that both may be 
glad! Sympathy is but mind sharing lot with mind, and love but a 
bond which unites spirits. ‘This source of exalted gratification can be 
embodied in ornament; and our pleasure in a form or composition 
will be, toa great extent, in ratio to the amount of mind which it 
conceals.” Verily, the Professor is anticipating the ornamental art of 
the Millennium. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S VIEW OF NORTH 
AMERICA, 

North America. By Antuony TRoxiore, 

Hall. 2 vols. pp. 467, 494. 
M* ANTHONY TROLLOPE has taken high rank in our con- 
1 temporary literature as a popular and very versatile writer. 
As a novelist, his works are enjoyed by the public, and he can write 
books of travel in an easy, elegant, off-hand manner, which does not 
exclude a very creditable amount of observation and the exercise of a 
very considerable analytical power. Mr. ‘Trollope’s views upon North 
America are welcome to us at this moment, because North America 
is a subject about which everybody, having the slightest pretentions 
to thoughtfulness or feeling, must be deeply interested, and because 
we are glad to have the account which any intelligent observer can 
give of scenes so confusing and differently represented. We, there- 
fore, thank him for his book, though we cannot accept all, or, indeed, 
any large proportion of bis conclusious. After accompanying Mr. 
Trollope through the States, and travelling with him from the Federal 
Dan to the Yankee Beersheba (for into Secessia the worthy Post- 
oflice official did not suffer his steps to stray), we feel very much as a 
stranger would feel after being escorted over London by M. Alfred 
Assolant—as if we had enjoyed the company of a very pleasant and 
intelligent gentleman, but at the same time of one who rather misunder- 
stood the country in which he lived, and the people among whom he 
moved. He is quick at observation—perhaps a little too quick. ‘The 
two bulky volumes are the results of a very few weeks passage 
through the country : * It has long been the ambition of my literary lite 
to write a book about the United States,” he confesses, at the very be- 
ginning of his volume. What a key-note to a big book! And what 
a revelation of the manner in which many of our very successful 
modern literati write books. ‘They do not study a subject under 
the influence of a potent desire to know it, and then, when they find 
that they have discovered something worth telling, sit down to tell the 
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| world of it; but they determine to write a book, and then they study the 
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It is not to be wondered at, that, 


subject with more or less of haste. 
books so inspired are all but 


however able the writers may be, 
worthless. 

We have neither the space nor the inclination to criticise Mr. 
Trollope’s picture of America in an exhaustive manner. ‘To do so 
satisfactorily would require a space commensurate with the two 
volumes which contain it. Generalising our objections we may say, 
however, that his mode of observing appears to be that he adopts 
the popular views at home and then measures his foreign expe- 
riences by that standard. It is a common, almost the ‘universal 
fault of travellers; but in Mr. Trollope we regret it all the more 


when we Ciscern in him the traces of larger, keener, and 
more extended vision. In the 7rent affair, for example: he hap- 


pened to be in the States when Captain Wilkes arrived with his 
prisoners, and also when Lord Russell’s ultimatum was received and 
swallowed. Mr. Trollope is so quite sure that our conduct was all 
right, and quotes the authorities so glibly, that we take him rather for 
the leading article writer of a daily paper than a thoughtful, careful 
student, re eally learned in the law of nations. No more of that, how- 
ever. For the present we content ourselves with turning over Mr. 

Trollope’s pages and noting a few remarkable points. 

If it be allowable to quote’ what Dr. Johnson has said, we may 
remind the reader that he once declared that it was impossible to 
accompany a man upon a journey without sooner or later discovering 
his trade. Myr. Trollope certainly had not been long in Canada before 
he disclosed his connection with St. Martin’s-le-Grand: 

Ihave said that the cross mail conveyances in Canada did not seem to be 
very closely bound as to time; but they are regulated by clock-work in com- 
parison with some of them in the United States. ‘Are you going this morn- 
ing?” I said toa mail driver in Vermont. ‘I thought you always started in 
the evening.” ‘ Wa’ll; I guess Ido. But it rained some last night, so I jist 
stayed at home.” I do not know that I ever felt more shocked in my life, and 
I could hardly keep my tongue off the man. The mails, however, would have 
paid no respect to me in Vermont, and | was obliged to walk away crest-fallen. 


His visit to Canada led Mr. Trollope to make some useful reflections 
on the subject of colonial dependency, which we commend to the 
consideration of those who may one day have to influence legislature 
on that matter. 


The United States severed themselves from 
struggle and after heartburnings and bloodshed. Whether Great Britain will 
ever allow any colony of hers to depart from out of her nest, to secede and start 
for herself, without any Struggle or heartburnings, with all furtherance for such 
purpose which an old and powerful country can give to a new nationality then 
first taking its own place in the world’s arena, is a problem yet to be solved. 
There is, | think, no more beautiful sizht than that of a mother, still in all the 
glory of womanhood, preparing the wedding trousseau for her daughter. The 
child hitherto has been obedient and submissive. She has been one of a house- 
hold in which she has held no command. She has sat at table as a child, fit- 
ting herself in all things to the behests of others. But the day of her power 
and her glory, and also of her cares and solicitude is at hand. She is to go 
forth, and do as she best may in the world under that teaching which her old 
home has given her. The hourof separation has come; and the mother, smiling 
through her tears, sends her forth decked with a bounteous hand and furnished 
with full stores, so that all may be well with her as she enters on her new 
duties, So it is that England should send forth her daughters, They should 
not escape from her arms with shrill screams and bleeding wounds, with ill- 
omened words which live so long, though the speakers of them lie cold in their 
graves. 

But this sending forth of a child-nation to takeits own political status in the 
world has never yet been done by Great Britain. I cannot remember that guch 
has ever been done by any great power with reference to its dependency—by any 
power that was powerful enough to keep such dependency within its grasp. But 
aman thinking on these matters cannot but hope that a time will come when 
such amicable severance may be effected. Great Britain cannot think that 
through all coming ages she is to be the mistress of the vast continent of Aaus- 
tralia, lying on the other side of the globe's surface; that she is to be mistress 
of all South Africa, as civilisation shall extend northward; that the enormous 
territories of British North America are to be subject for ever to a veto from 
Downing-street. If the history of past empires dves not teach her that this 
may not be so, at least the history of the United States might so teach her, 

We have read many descriptions of Niagara, but none better than 
Mr. Trollope’s. In one place he describes very eloquently the sensa- 
tions with which he beheld the fall from the path between the water 
and the rock under the fall: 


In the spot to which I allude the visitor stands on a broad safe path, made of 
shingles, between the rock over which the water rushes and the rushing water, 
He will go in so far that the spray rising back from the bed of the torrent does 
not incommode him. With this exception, the farther he can go in the better; 
but circumstances will clearly show him the spot te which he should advan ce. 
Unless the water be driven in by a very strong wind, five yards makes the dif- 
ference between a compar: atively dry coat and an absolute wet one. And then 
let him stand with his back to the entrance, thus hiding the last g giimmer of the 
expiring day. So standing he will look up among the falli ng waters, or down 
into the deep misty pit, from which they reascend in almost as palpabie a butk. 
The rock will be at his right hand, high and hard, and dark and straight, like 
the wall of some huge cavern, such as children enter in their dreams. For the 
first five minutes he will be looking but at thé waters of a cataract—at the 
waters, indeed, of such a cataract as we know no other, and at their interior 
curves which elsewhere we cannot see. But by-and-by all this will change, 
He will no longer be on a shingly path beneath a waterfall; but that f-eling of 
a cavern wall will grow upon him, of a cavern deep, bs slow roaring seas, in 
which the waves are there, though they do not enter in upon him; or rather 
Not the waves, but the very bowels of the ocean. He will feel as though the 
floods surrounded him, coming and going with their wild sounds, and he will 
hardly recognise that though among them he is not in them. And they, as 
they fall with a continual roar, not hurting the ear, but musical withal, will 
Seem to move as the vast ocean waters may perhaps move in their internal 
currents, He will lose the sense of one continued descent, and think that they 
are passing round him in their appointed courses. The broken spray that rises 
from the depth below, rises so strongly, so paly so rapidly, that the motion 
in every direction will seem equal. Aud, as he looks on, strange colours will 
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show inaneiiit aed the mist; the shades of grey will become green or 
blue, with ever and anon a flash of white; and then, when some gust of wind 
biows in with greater violence, the sea girt cavern will become all dark and 
black. Oh, my friend, let there be no one there to speak to thee then; no, not 
even a brother. As you stand there speak only to the waters. 

When Mr. Trollope entered the States the North was in the early 
throes of opening war, and had even experienced the grief of a defeat 
Of the tone and conduct of the Northern people respecting Bull's 
Run, Mr. Trollope speaks in a tone of justice and moderation which 
was unfortunately uncommon among Englishmen at the time. 





I have always thought that the tone and manner with which the North bore 
the defeat at Bull’s Run was creditable to it. It was never denied, never ex- 
plained away, never set down as trifling. ‘* We have been whipped !” was what 
all Northerners said. ‘‘ We have got an almighty whipping, and here we are.” 
I have heard many Englishmen complain of this, saying that the matter was 
taken almost as a joke—that no disgrace was felt, and the licking was owned 
by a people who ought never to have allowed that they bad been licked. T> all 
this, however, I demur. Their only chance of speedy success consisted in their 
seeing and recognising the truth. Had they confessed the whipping and then 
sat down with their hands in their pockets—had they done as second-rate boys 
at school will do, declare that they had been licked, and then feel that all the 
trouble is over—they would indeed have been open to reproach. The old 
mother across the water would in such case have disowned her son. But they 
did the very reverse of this. “I have been whipped,” Jonathan said, and he 
immediately went into training under a new system for another fight. 

Upon the American’s ’cuteness, his dollar worship, his unscrupulous- 
ness, Mr, Trollope has the usual criticism. With the history of home 
commerce for the last few years before his eyes, he might, perhaps, 
have been a little less severe upon these heads. We question very 
much whether much is done in New York which cannot be easily 
paralleled in Liverpool and Basinghall-street, and we will be bound 
for it that the ‘almighty dollar” is quite as omnipotent on the 
flags of the Manchester Exchange as it possibly can be on the pave- 
ment of Broadway. Again, Mr. Trollope dislikes the American 
boasting and the indisposition to believe that there can be anything 
worth having or worth seeing outside the ‘‘ great country.” There is 
a simplicity in this objection coming from an Englishman which, at 
any rate, proves the sincerity with which it has been taken. Of 
course, we never boast; we never take it fur granted that we are A 1, 
first class (and that bya very long way), of all the nations in the 


world. Further on, Mr. Trollope introduces ‘“ dirt” as being a cha- 
racteristic; but consoles himself with the reflection that he carries 
soup and serubbing-brushes in his carpet-bag. ‘For myself,” he 


says, ‘*I don’t much care for dirt, having 
and water and scrubbing-brushes. No 
carries antidotes in which he has perfect faith.” 
travelling companions he tells us, 


a strong reliance on soap 
regards poisons who 
Of the Americans as 


one 


{ have travelled some thousands of miles by railway in the States, taking 
ong journeys by night and longer journeys by day; but 1 do not remember 
that while doing so T ever made acquaintance with an American. To an 
American lady in a railway car I should no more think of speaking than I 
should to an unknown female in the next pew to me ata London church. It is 
hard to understand from whence come the laws which govern societies in this 
respect; but there are different laws in different secieties, which soon obtain re- 
cognit ion for thems American ladies are much given to ta'king, and are 
generally free from all mauvais honte. They are collected in manner, well in- 
structed, and resolved to have their share of the social aivantages of the world, 
In this phase of life they come out more strongly than Englishwomen. But on 
a railway journey, be it ever so long, they are never seen speaking to a stranger. 
English women, however, on English railways ~ venerally willing to con- 
verse. They will do so if they be on a journey, but wi i not open their mouths 
if they be simply passing backwards and forwar ts between their homes and 
some neighbouring town. We soon learn the rules on these subjects—but who 
makes the rules? If you cross the Atlantic with an American lady you in- 
variably fall in love with her before the journey is over. Travel with the same 
woman in a railway car for twelve hours, and you will have written her down 

in your own mind in quite other language than that of love. 





ives. 


Mr. Trollope gives a good and favourable a: — of the system of 
military education at West Point, and is loud in pra tise of the 
American omnibuses. Upon the conduct of some ad the ladies who 
ride in these vehicles he is, however, extremely severe : 

The woman, as she enters, drags after her a misshapen, dirty mass of battered 
wirework, which she calls her crinoline, and which adds as much to her grace 
and comfort as a log of wood does to a a when tied to the animal’s leg in 
a paddock. Of this she takes much heed, not managing it sothat it may be 
conveyed up the carriage with some decency, but striking it about against men’s 
legs, and heaving it with violence over people’s knees. The touch of a real 
woman’s dress is in itself delicate; but these blows from a harpy’s fins are loath- 
some. If there be two of them they talk loudly together, having a theory that 
modesty has been put out of court by women's rights. But, though not modest, 
the woman I describe is ferocious in her propriety. She ignores the whole world 
around her, and as she sits with raised chin and face flattened by affectation, 
she pretends to declare aloud that she is positively not aware that any man is 
near her. She speaks as though to her, in her womanhood, the neighbourhood 
of men was the same as that of dogs or cats. They are there, but she does not 
hear them, see them, or even acknowledge them by any couriesy of motion. But 
her own face always gives her the lie. In her assumption of indifference she 
displays her nasty consciousness, and in each attempt at a would-be propriety 
is guilty of an immodesty. W ho does not know the timid retiring face of the 
young girl who, when alone among men unknown to her, feels that it becomes 
her to keep herself secluded? As many men as there are around her, so many 
knights has such a one, ready bucklered for her service, should oec asion require 
such services, Should it not, she passes on unmolested—ut not, as she herself 
will wrongly think, unheeded. But as to her of whom I am speaking, we may 

say that every twist of her body, and every tone of her voice, is an unsuccessful 
falsehood. She looks square at you in the face, and you rise to give her your 
seat. You rise from a deference to your old convictions, and from that courtesy 
which you have ever paid to a wom: an’s dress, let it be worn with ever such 
hideous deformities. She takes the place from which you have moved without 
a word ora bow. She twists herself round, banging your shins with her wires, 
while her chin is still raised, and her face is still flattened, and she directs her 
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friend’s attention to another seated man, as though that place were also vacant, 
and necessarily at her disposal. Perhaps the man opposite has his own ideas 
about chivalry. I have seen such a thing, and have rejoiced to see it. 


With regard to the system of education in schools Mr. Trollope 
appears to think that it is apt to go a little too fur. He speaks of 
a little girl at one school who defined the nature of the hypotheneuse, 
and who was asked by the schoolmistress to explain the reason why 
the Romans ran away with the Sabine women. ‘The youthful student 
at first replied that it was ‘* because they were pretty ;” whereupon 
the schoolmistress, ‘herself a young woman of about three-and- 
twenty,” gave ‘‘a somewhat abstruse explanation on the subject of 
population.” 

Mr. Trollope sketches portraits of the leading Northern statesmen 
with a bold and flowing pencil. Some of these strike us as being more 
caricatures than portraits; but this sketch of Everett we are dis- 
posed to accept as a likeness : 

Mr. Everett lectures without any book’or paper befcre him, and continues 
from first to last as though the words came from him on the spur of the moment. 
It is known, however, that it is his practice to prepare bis orations with great 
care, and commit them entirely to memory, as does an actor. Indeed, he repeats 
the same lecture over and over again, I am told, without the change of a word 
or of an action. I did not like Mr. Everett’s lecture. I did not like what he 
said, or the seeming spirit in which it was framed. But I am bound to admit 
that his power of oratory is very wonderful. Those among his countrymen who 
have criticised his manner in my hearing have said that he is too florid, that 
there is an affectation in the motion of his hands, and that the intended pathos 
of his voice sometimes approaches too near the precipice over which the fall is 
so deep and rapid, and at the bottom of which lies absolute ridicule. Judging 
for myself, I did not find it so. My position for seeing was not good, but my 
ear was not offended. Critics also should bear in mind that an orator does not 
speak chiefly to them or for their approval. He who writes, or speaks, or sings 
for thousands, must write, speak, or sing as those thousands would have him. 
That to a dainty connoisseur will be false music which to the general ear shall 
be accounted as the perfection of harmony. An eloquenee altogether suited to 
the fastidious and hypercritical, would probably fail to carry off the hearts and 
interest the sympathies of the young and eager. As regards manners, tone, and 
choice of words, I think that the oratory of Mr. Everett places him very high. 
His skill in his work is perfect. He never falls back upon a word. He never 
repeats himself. His voice is always perfectly under command. As for hesita- 
tion or timidity, the days for those failings have long passed by with him. 
When he makes a point he makes it well, and drives it home to the intelligence 
of every one before him. Even that appeal to the holy men around him 
sounded well—or would have done so had I not been present at that little 
arrangement in the ante-room. On the audience at large it was manifestly 
effective. 

Mr. Trollope was in Boston when the first news about the Trent 
arrived. Of course, everybody was full of the subject at once—Mr. 
Trollope, we presume, not excluded—albeit he is rather sarcastic upon 
the young ladies who began immediately to chatter about it. 
*** Wheaton is quite clear about it’ one young girl saidto me. It 
was the first I had ever heard of Wheaton, and so far was obliged to 
knock under.” Yet Mr. Trollope, knowing very little more of 
Wheaton than he did before, and obviously nothing of the great 
authorities on maritime law, inflicts upon his readers page after page 
of argument upon the 7rent affair not half so delightful as the pretty 
babble of the ball-room dei/e. With all due respect to Mr. Trollope 
and his attractions, we are quite sure that we would much sooner get 
our international law from the lips of the fair Bostonian than from his. 

We commend Mr. Trollope’s views on the great subject of woman’s 
independence to the consideration of those members of the Social 
Science Congress who have this week been holding forth on the sub- 
ject : 

I confess that in the States I have sometimes been driven to think that 

chivalry has been carried too far—that there is an attempt to make women think 
more of the rights of their womanhoud than is needful. ‘There are ladies’ doors 
at hotels, and ladies’ drawing-rooms, ladies’ sides on the ferry-boats, ladies’ 
windows at the post-office for the delivery of letters—which, by-the-by, is an 
atrocious institution, as anybody may learn who will look at the advertise- 
ments called personal in some of the New York papers. Why should not young 
ladies have their letters sent to their houses, instead of getting them at a private 
window? The post-oflice clerks can tell stories abont those ladies’ windows. 
3ut at every turn it is necessary to make separate provision for ladics. From 
all this it comes to pass that the baker’s daughter looks down from a great 
height on her papa, and by no means thinks ber brother good enough for her 
associate. Nature, the great restorer, comes in and teaches her to fall in love 
with the butcher’s son. Thus the evil is mitigated; but I cannot but wish that 
the young woman should not see herself denominated a lady so often, and 
should receive fewer lessons as to the extent of her privileges. I would save her 
if I could from working at the oven; I would give to her bread and meat earned 
by her father’s care and her brother's sweat ; but when she has received these 
_— things, I would have her proud of the one and by no means ashamed of the 
other. 

Let women say what they will of their rights, or men who think themselves 
generous say what they will for them, the question has all been settled both for 
them and for us men by a higher power. They are the nursing mothers of 
mankind, and in that law their fate is written with all its joys and all its privi- 
leges. It is for men to make those joys as lasting and those privileges as perfect 
as may be, That women should have their rizhts no man will deny. To my 
thinking neither increase of work nor increase of political influence are among 
them. The best right a woman has is the right to a husband, and that is the 
right to which I would recommend every young woman here and in the States 
toturn her best attention. On the whole, I think that my doctrine will be more 
acceptable than that of Mrs. Dall or Mr. Wendell Phillips. 


On the independent and sometimes insolent tone assumed by the 
working classes in America, which English travellers almost invariably 
complain of, Mr. Trollope makes what appears to us to be a very 
judicious reflection, and one that comes with an especially good grace, 
following, as it does, close upon the heels of an incident which would 
have excited the prejudices of most men against, rather than in favour 
of, the national exhibition of independence. We are afraid that Mr. 
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Grantley Berkeley would have resented the destruction of his property 
after quite another fashion : 

I shall never forget my agony as I saw and heard my desk fall from a por- 
ter’s hand on a railway station, as he tossed it from him seven yards off on to 
the hard pavement. I heard its poor weak intestines rattle in their death- 
strugyle, and knowing that it was smashed I forgot my position on American 
soil, and remonstrated. ‘It’s my desk, and you've utterly destroyed it,” I 
said. ‘* Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the porter. “ You’ve destroyed my property,” 
I rejoined, ‘‘ and it’s no laughing matter.” And then all the crowd laughed. 
‘“‘ Guess you'd better get it glued,” said one. So I gathered up the broken 
article, and retired mournfully and crestfallen into a coach. This was very sad, 
and for the moment I deplored the ill-luck which had brought me to so savage 
acountry. Such and such like are the incidents which make an Englishman in 
the States unhappy, and rouse his gall against the institutions of the country ;— 
these things and the continued appliance of the irritating ointment of American 
braggadocio with which his sores are kept open. But though I was badly off on 
that railway platform—worse off than I should have been in England—all that 
crowd of porters round me were better off than our English porters. They had 
a “ good time” of it. And this, O my English brother who hast travelled through 
the States and returned disgusted, is the fact throughout. Those men whose 
familiarity was so disgusting to you are having a good time of it. “‘ They might 
be a little more civil,” you say, ‘‘and yet read and write just as well.” True; 
but they are arguing in their minds that civility to you will be taken by you 
for subservience, or for an acknowledgment of superiority ; and looking at your 
habits of life—yours and mine together—I am not quite sure that they are 
altogether wrong. Have you ever realised to yourself as a fact that the porter 
who carries your box has not made himself inferior to you by the very act of 
carryin, that box? If not, that is the very lesson which the man wishes to 
teach you. 

We shall now take leave of Mr. Trollope. His book is an amusing 
one, and we thank him for it. From what we have said, the reader 
will gather that we like it much and object to it a very little. Per- 
haps its great fault is its prolixity. It is at least twice as long as it 
ought to be. All our observations are, indeed, based upon the first 
volume. We can assure Mr. Trollope, however, that we have read 
the second carefully, and judged it similarly. Mr. Trollope is a far 
better traveller than common; but by no means up to our standard 
of the excellent, even the reliable observer. 


A HISTORY OF PARISIL REGISTERS. 

Registrum Ecclesie Parochialis, The History of Parish Registers in 
England; also of the Registers of Scotland, Ireland, the East and 
West Indies, the Dissenters, and the Episcopal Chapels in and about 
London. With Observations on Bishop's Transcripts, and the Pro- 
visions of the Act of the 52nd Geo. IIT. cap. 146. By Joun 
Sournerpen Burn, Esq., Author of ‘“ The History of the Fleet 
Marriages,” &c. Second Edition. London: John Russell Smith. 
pp. 296. 

[C HAS BEEN SAID by a competent authority that it would be 

impossible for three-fourths of the landowners in England to 

prove a strictly legal title to their estates. More than thirty years 
ago Mr. Burn published the first edition of the work which is now 
before us as a protest against the careless mode in which births, 
deaths, and marriages were registered, and the still more careless 
mode in which those registers when made were treated. But com- 
paratively little, he says, has been done since that time ; and the parish 
registers of England, extending over upwards of three centuries, are 
still more or less exposed to destruction or mutilation. Even royalty, 
in this respect, has not fared much better than the terre jilii whose 
names are never heard of out of the parish register. Mr. Burn tells us 
that the registers of Kew, containing the baptism and marriage of the 
late Duke of Kent, the father of her present Majesty, and other Royal 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, were stolen some years ago, and have 
never yet been recovered. We may add that Mr. Rose’s Act punishes 
forgery in or erasure from a register by transportation for fourteen 
years, and in a subsequent clause the very curious enactment is to be 
found that “one half of all penalties shall go to the informer, and the 
remainder to the poor of the parish.” 

Mr. Burn, in his third chapter, gives some interesting statistics of 
the state of preservation, or rather of non-preservation, of many of 
the parish registers of England. These appear to have especially 
suffered from the appointment of lay registrars in the time of the 
Commonwealth, and the order that all register-books previously in 
existence should be handed over to them. Even in their present 
state, however, there is much in them that is historically useful ; and 
we shall now under Mr. Burn’s guidance proceed to comment upon 
some of the more noticeable entries. 

In the parish of Tunstall, in Kent, the incumbent seems to have got 
suddenly tired of registering the not very euphonious name of Pott- 
mann: 

1557. Mary Pottman, nat. and bapt. 15 Apr. 

Mary Pottman, n. and b., 29 Jun. 
Mary Pottman, sep., 22 Aug. 
1567. 

From henceforwd I omitt the Pottmans. : 
This repetition of the same Christian name is very common in 

registers of this date. Either from lack of invention, or from a deter- 

mination of perpetuating a favourite name at all hazards, parents 
often gave the same name to three or even more of their children. 

Occasionally, too, a female name was given to a boy, and vice versa. 

Thus we learn from the register of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, that on the 

29 Dee. 1596, the son of Mr. Recorder Crookes was christened 

‘« Epolenep,” a curious perversion of the name of the famous spouse 

of Ulysses. 
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We find the following quaint entry in the Register of Newington 
Butts: ‘* Hannah, daughter of Samuel , baptized, who gave me 
a brass shilling for my pains.” 

The type of midwife represented by Mesdames Gamp and Prigg in 
‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,” appears to have been by no means uncommon 
one hundred and fifty and two hundred years ago. Thus, in the 
Register of Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, we find the entry : ‘* Robert, 
daughter of William Thompson, bap. 15 Feb. 1730, the midwife mis- 
taking the sex, ebrietas dementat.” ‘The Register of Hanwell fur- 
nishes a similarly awkward mistake: ‘* Hanwell, Middlesex, daughter, 
Thomas, son of Thomas Messenger and Elizabeth his wife, was born 
and baptized Oct. 24, 1731, by the midwife at the Font, called a boy, 
and named by the godfather, ‘Thomas, but proved a girl.” 

The following not very grammatical memorandum reminds us of 
the revolution of 89: ‘“ Newington Butts. Jobn Arris and Derwick 
Farlin in one grave being both Dutch soldiers, one killed the other 
drinking brandy, buried Nov. 1, 1689.” 

Mr. John Goffe, parson of Ripe, had he lived in the present day, 
would have been a godsend to the Liberation Society. The mortuary, 
we may add, was, according to Fuller, “ the second best quick cattel 
whereof the party died possessed,” and was given in lieu of small 
tithes forgotten. 





Ripe. William Wade, who died as a stranger, for whose mortuary, I, John 
Goffe, parson of Ripe, had his upper garment which was an old coate, and I 
receaved for the same 6s. 

1634, I buried Alice Whitesides Feb. 22d, who being but one weeke in the 
parish of Ripe, died as a stranger, for whose mortuary, I, John Goffe, had a 
gowne of Elizabeth her daughter, price 10s. 

Mr. John Goffe appears not to have been aware that in so strictly 
exacting his mortuary he was breaking the law. 

The following choice morceau is taken from the register of Buxted, 
Sussex : “1666, Richard Bassett, the old clarke of this Parish, who 
had continued in the offices of clarke and sexton for the space of 
43 years, whose melody warbled forth as if he had been thumped 
on the back with a stone, was buried the 20th of Sept., 1666.” 
Equally quaint, though much more modern, is the following: ‘ Tot- 
teridge, March 2nd, 1802, buried Elizabeth King, widow, for 46 years 
clerk of this parish, in the 91st year of her age, who died at Whet- 
stone, in the parish of Finchley, Feb. 24th. N.B. This old woman, 
as long as she was able to attend, did constantly, and read on the 
prayer-days, with great strength and pleasure to the hearers, though 
not in the clerk’s place; the desk being filled on the Sunday by her 
son-in-law, Benjamin Withall, who did his best.” 

The following entry in the register of Gayton, Northamptonshire, 
will bring to the mind of the reader Pope’s lines on Mrs. Oldfield, 
the actress: 

Odious! in woollen! ’twoulda saint provoke, «ec. 

“©1708. Mrs. Dorothy Bellingham was buryed April 5, in Linnen, and 
the forfeiture of the act payd fifty shillings to ye informer, and fifty 
shillings to ye poor of the parish.” It appears that, in some parishes, 
it was the custom for the clerk, immediately after the conclusion of 
the Burial Service at the grave, to call out, ‘* Who makes affidavit ?” 
Whereupon some one of the relatives of the deceased came forward 
and made cath that he or she, as the case might be, was wrapped in 
woollen. From an extract from the register of Hokington, dated 13th 
Oct. 1678, it appears that the maker of the affidavit, in full torm 
affirmed, that the deceased was not buried in ‘ any shirt, shift, shred, 
or shroud, made or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold, or 
silver, or other than what is made of sheep’s wool only; nor in any 
coffin lined or faced with any cloth, stuff, or any other thing whatso- 
ever, made or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold, or silver, or | 
any other material but sheep’s wool only.” We may add, on the 
authority of a writer in Notes and Queries, that the Narcissa of Pope’s 
lines (Mrs. Oldfield), was buried in Westminster Abbey, in a Brus- 
sels lace headdress, a Holland shift with tucker, double rufles of the 
same lace, and a pair of new kid gloves. 

The registers make frequent mention of aquavity-men fand salt- 
petre-men. The former were probably, for the most part, barbers or 
barber-surgeons, many of whom had licences to make and sell aqua- 
vite. 

The saltpetre-men owed their origin to the difficulty found in pro- 
curing rough nitre for the manufacture of gunpowder. A proclama- 
tion was issued temp. Charles I., that all stables and dove-cots should 
remain unpaved, in order that the saltpetre-men might more easily 
dig for saltpetre. In 1627 a patent was granted to Sir John Brooke 
and Thomas Russell, Esq., for manufacturing the substance, and all 
the king’s liege subjects were ordered to preserve that commodity, 
the taxation of which the Roman Emperor Vespasian found so pro- 
fitable. Afterwards, a commission was granted to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and others to break open the houses of all save persons of | 
quality, and work for saltpetre. ‘The Commonwealth, more solicitous 
for the welfare of its citizens, passed an Act that no one should dig 
within the houses, &c., of any person without leave of the owner. 

We meet with an odd item from the parish of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
ope ** Brian Pearson, the Abbey Dog-whipper, bur. 6 April, | 

722.” | 

What the exact nature of the post held by Brian Pearson was does | 
not seem very clear. We can hardly suppose he had a life-long re- 
tainer to whip dogs out of the precincts of Durham Cathedral. | 

i 





Bowes, Yorkshire. ‘‘ Rodger Wrightson, Jun., & Martha Railton, 
both of Bowes, buried in one grave, he died in a Fever and upon 
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tolling his passing bell she cryed out * My heart is broke’ and in a 
few hours expired, purely as was supposed from Love, aged about 
twenty years each, bur 15 Mar 1714.” These were the tender lovers 
coupled together by Malle¢ in his ballad of “ Edwin and Emma.” ‘The 
poet has put into the speaker’s mouth almost the literal words use 
by Miss Railton : 


“T feel, I feel this breaking heart, 

Beat high against my side,” 

From her white arm down sunk her head, 
She shivering, sigh’d and died. 

The Register of All Saints, Newcastle, furnishes the following : 
** Dame Whittingam, murthered by hir Husband, bu. 17 Ap. 1604.” 

Sir Thomas Whittingham seems to have been a kind of Blue Beard. 
He is said to have got rid of three wives successively, but whether he 
did so by open violence or by breaking their hearts cannot be ‘lis- 
covered. Mr. Surtees, criticising the expression in the All Saints’ 
Register, says: ‘‘ There are more ways to break a woman’s heart than 
one, and the expression must be taken cum grano salis.” 

The clergyman, or clerk, sometimes made the Register the means of 
saying an ill-word concerning somebody whom he disliked. One of 
the grossest impertinencies of the kind is to be found in the Register 
of Bitteswell, Leicestershire, where it is apparently tacked on, with- 
out rhyme or reason, to a baptismal entry : 

1638. Mary Sutton Daughter of Robert Sutton and Isabel his wife was 
baptized Nov. 4. 

Mary Snelson is starke nought, stinking naught. Blot not this not. 

The bad grammar of this entry would rather incline us to attribute it 
to the clerk. 

The following items are extracted from the Registers of Helmsley 
and Eastwell, Kent : 

Burials 1687 April 17th Georges vilaus Lord dooke of bookingham. 

** Ano domini 1550, Rychard Plantagenet was buryed the 22th daye 
of Desember Anno ut supra.” The Villiers was, of course, the suc- 
cessor of the Duke of Buckingham murdered by Felton. Richard 
Plantagenet appears, despite his noble name, to have been a brick- 
maker. He is said to have learnt his trade immediately after the 
battle of Bosworth Field ; just before which he is stated to have had 
an interview with Richard LI1., who acknowledged him as his son. 

The monks of the middle ages are said to have divided the kiss into 
fifteen distinct species, all of which were different. It appears that 
by the old civil law the kiss had a decided effect upon the positions of 
the swain and his beloved, in case the match was broken off. By the 
civil law all gifts that had passed between the lovers were crdinarily— 
if the marriage did not take place—to return to the first owners. If, 
however, the lover had, while courting, given his intended a kiss, he 
was to lose half of what he had given. ‘This was not, however, to be 
the case with the woman, who might kiss as much as she chose 
without peril. Mr. Burn, in his notes, points out that the law, as 
thus laid down, was acted upon in a case which took place at Exeter, 
Oct. 24, 1835, where the magistrates decided that the lover should 
return a watch to his intended, while she was to give back to him halt 
the value of a brooch. 

Mr. Burn gives his readers some amusing entries from the Fleet 
Registers. ‘The N. B. are particularly odd in many cases : 

‘N.B. they had liv4 together 4 years as man and wife: they were so vile 
as to ask for a Certifycate to be antidated.” 

‘* Quarrelsome people.” 

‘““N.B. they wanted an antidate from 45 to 41.” 








““N.B, Both ye man and woman were exceeding vile in their behaviour.” 
“N.B. the woman was big wt® child, and they wanted a Certifycate anti- 

dated; and because it was not comply’d with, they were abusive wt" a 

Witness.” 

““N.B. the person belonging to y® house aloud me only 2 out of 8°.” 
“4,..0—2...6—p43... 0 Waterman.” 
“5 ...0—1...0— pal... 0 Howell.” 

(About 4s, to 5s. appears to have been the clergyman’s fee, and ls, or 2s. the 
clerk’s. Out of these, an allowance was made to the person who brought the 
parties to be married.) 

‘* Had a noise for foure hours about the money.” 

‘““N.B. Stole a silver spoon.” 

“Stole my cloathes brush.’ 

‘‘ The person whoe was with them I believe knew it to be a made marriage.” 

“ Davis and Wyatt brought the others, and were very abusive to M* Ash- 
well. I absent, and went and left a pott of 4 penny to pay.” 

“ Her eyes very black, and he beat about ye face very much.” 

“The woman ran across Ludgate Hill in her shift. 10s 64, 


Another amusing entry often to be found in the register is the sum 
of money given to the boys who were whipped at the beating of the 
parish bounds. Our forefathers apparently considered that castiga- 
tion was an excellent aid to the memory, and accordingly boys were 
flogged upon the exact boundary of the parish m order that if any 
dispute arose on that point they might, by remembering the stripes, 
be also able to solve the doubts about the locality. 

In the Chelsea churchwarden’s account for the year 1760 are to be 
found the following items: 






Spent at Perambulation Dinmer.............cecsseceesececeeeeneeeees 310 0 
Given to the Boys that were whipt 04 0 
Paid for poynts'for the Boys.......s.cccccesserseeeenee coneeeeeeeeees 0 2 0 


We might extend our quotations from Mr. Burn’s volumes to almost 
any extent. We have probably, however, said enough to show that 
its interest as a work explanatory of customs and habits once in vogue 
among our ancestors is very great. Possibly, too, from it some per- 
sons may learn that even parish registers are worth preserving from 
damp and curelesness. 





































































































































































NEW NOVELS 
The Channings. By Mrs, Hexry Woop. 
3 vols. 


London: R. Bentley. 


a West Indian Reminiscence. 
Blackwood and Sons. 1 vol. 


Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne: 
Edinturgh and London: W. 
pp. 372. 

i i AUTHORESS OF “ EAST LYNN” has produced another 

successful novel; that is to say, she has written a tale which 

will please an a satisfy the very large number of persons who have 
been pleased and satisfied by her former works. We cannot fairly 
rank either “Bast Lynn” or ‘The Channings” in the first class of 
iction; the aim is too moderate, the moral too plain, the execution 
too modest for that. Mrs. Wood is no doubt too sensible a woman 
to feel hurt at being told that she is not equal to Scott, or Fielding, 
yr Balzac, or Charles Dickens; but what we can honestly tell her is 
hat she suceeeds in illustrating a story of ordinary life in a very 
truthful, life-like, suggestive, and, above all, clear manner. Most of our 
contemporary writers of fiction would have found such a group of cha- 
icters as Mrs. Wood here undertakes to manage perfectly intractable 

There is the tribe of Yorkes and the tribe of Channings; there are 

the boys at Helstonleigh College school, and the master, and the surly 

porter, and the Dean, and the Bishop; there is Mr. Galloway, the 
proctor, and his clerks ; and around this already pretty crowded central 
group hovers quite a cloud of subordinate personages, All these, 

Wood manages with perfect ease, and with a sense of 

feminine ; so that we are never left in doubt for a 


the identity of the particular Yorke or Channing who 








however, Mr 
order peculiar 
moment as to 
turns up at cach complication of the plot. 
We hear (and the book contains a great deal of internal evidence 
tl geestion) that some of the characters in the story 
ire intended to be portraits from the life. At any rate, it is clear 
that of the two families who are set in contrast as typical represen- 
tatives of the respectable middle classes, the favourites of the author, 
nd those with whom she seems to be most familiarly acquis sinted, are 
Channings. The Yorkes are strong, brave, han lsome, and 
ive a certain bold ruggedness of character which is almost attractive, 
but they have | ie time that fatal mental twist which has a 
tendency to lea ns who seem most richly gifted by nature into 
nings, on the other hand, are all that good- 
aud every other virtue can make a family. They 
ire intended to present an amiable and admirat pict ire of how 
WTection and trust in God will sustain a united family through the 


rest trials and the most dangerous straits. The great lessons 
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intenied by this picture ar it God si upports those who trust in bi m 
through evil report as well as good report, and that gr 
cifts are of little use without the blessi sing of God 

ueation, 

The whole acti is grouped aronnd some incidents in 
the school- of College and the theft of a twenty- 
pound-not A clonging to one of the boy-choristers in the 

hool has been inked purposely, and, the culprit declining to confess 
it does not appear until the end of the third volume thai the per- 
petrator of the school-boy joke is one Gerald Yorke. The bank-note 

stolen from the office of Mr. Galloway, the proctor, and aft r 

Arthur { ining lived some time under the ‘unjust suspici 

having stolen it, the rea ea min il turns out to be frank, rollicki 
rood-humoured, a parently generous Roland Yorke, his fe 

l rom ¢ , Who is at the school, is mar le to suffer 

1 rtu ot fb } A and is denied the sen » because 
Arthur is suspected of taking the note: and it is not before : the dis- 
overy of Roland's delinquency about the money and Gerald’s guilt 
in the matter of the inked surplice that the ‘Channings are fully 
justitie is 


This, it will be said, is a very slight, and perhaps even a trivial 
story to build a novel out of. Undoubtedly it is so. Yet, as it is 
- Wood has co ataive d to produce three very read ible 





certain that Mrs 


volumes out of it, the credit is all the ereater. There is a kind of 
underplot of which fi amish Channing (the good boy of all that 
family) plays the principal part, arising out of circumstances which 
cause the ill-used and misunderstood Arthur to suspect his brother of 


it this is “y secondary interest compared with the 


skill with which Mrs. Wood has cont rived to conceal to the very end 
of the st ry the real culprit. As we have already intimated, tl 

whole story is very pleasantly told, but there are no great inc sdenta, 
enes that will bear quotation. There is, indeed, nothing 
sensational” in it, which, in these days, amounts almost to a 
merit. 

*“ Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne” has already made its 
appearance in the columns of Blackwood; but to us, who detest 
the modern system of publishing pie cemeal, it comes with the 
Mt is a sketch rather than a story, and is 
founded ipon some incide nts in the semi-colonial, semi-military life 
which the « flicers of our line regiments lead who are sent to garrison 
our colonies. The scene is in Jamaica. The heroes are all oflicers, 


41 ] 
ihe stoien note ; 
ne 


no s¢ 


freshness of a novelty. 


chiefest among whom is a gallant young gentleman—Lieutenant Arthur 
Brane— youn g, handsome, and very much i in love with a lady, who is 
going to larry a Native ge ntlem: an, of no very brilli ant qui ilities 


beyond | his pa Another of the military heroes is a certain Captain 


tom Gervaise, a stout, wine-bibbing gourmet, who has a knack of 


aitting everybody who offends him over the shins with his stick, and 
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who never seems to get the stick in return. Clatterbeck i is uaeuiaaae 
promoted Captain, who gives a “champagne dinner” in honour of 
the occasion, at which entertainment the plot of the military conspira- 
tors—to inveigle the amorous civilian into a mock duel, and so dis- 
grace him in the eyes of the fair one—is brought to a dénouement. 
The whole story is of that stamp which requires, we imagine, some 
knowledge of the kind of life which it depicts, and of the persons who 
seem to have sat for their portraits, in order to appreciate it 
thoroughly. A specimen scene from “ Captain Clutterbuck’s Cham- 
pagne” will serve for a sample of the entire performance: 

Bitters were handed about in liqueur glasses to provoke appetite. It was 
with reference to these preparations that Tom Gervaise performed, on this occa- 
sion, his solitary act of self-denial. He firmly refused to take any bitters, feel- 
ing bound to reserve every cranny for the feast that was at baud, and to take 
the edge off his thirst with the iced punch that was to follow the turtle. Tom 
was in great feather. There were some yahoos, or Jobany Raws, belonging to 

the last reinforcement, and only a few days on the island. These young gentle- 
men were in a state of pleasing distraction at tinding out the entire incorrectness 
of the ideas which, before and “during the voyage, they had formed of Jamaica. 
The lowering atmosphere, foetid with miasmata and mist, the arid plains marked 
only by gravestones, the sickly miserable population, of which they had dreamed 
where were all these? At present, they are simply dizzy with the agree- 
able disappointment: by-and-by they will vote the whole account a bugbear, 
become fool-hardy, and pay for this temerity with their health or lives. During 
the dawn of reaction on the minds of unsophisticated youth like these, it was one 
of the benevolent pleasures of the excellent Gervaise to caution or reassure them 
as to the phenomena of the island. One after another they approached the 
corner where Tom was standing, and hung upon the accents of his kind expe- 
rience. It was only now and then that Tom’s lore was audible amid the babble, 
but a few gems were overheard and recorded. Four instance, he said to an open- 
mouthed weedy youngster: 

‘“‘ Earthquakes, my dear friend! they’re so common that we think nothing 
about’em. Just look at my shirt that was shivered by one as I drove down to 
dinner from Stony Hill;” and Tom drew attention to his best shirt, the bosom 
of which had been plaited, but was now split into ribbons. 

Soon after he was heard saying, ‘Fever be hanged! you only get 
fever through funking. Live like a man; take your liquor heartily, and 
eat the country peppers—you'll never have fever then. Daresay your 
mother told you to be temperate, and avoid the night air. All women a 


” 





fools. 

And, just before dinner was announced, Tom told them, “If a yam is at%all 
large, it comes out of the ground with its roots scorched: they don’t dare to dig 
foundations for the houses; that’s the reason they are all on piers: in fact, it’s 
well known that there’s only a sheet of brown paper between this and 
b _ 

As he pronounced the last words, whate ver they were, Tom saw the arch- 
deacon looking at him from the otber end of the galle sry far beyound earshot, 
vhereupon he cast down his eyes and muttered, “You be hanged,” as it 
rehearsing a convincing and exculpatory answer to a supposed rebuke of the 
dignitary. 

Dinner is served at last, and, after a short scramble, the multitude is arranged 
in order around the board, Clutterbuck in the chair as governor of the feast, sup- 

rted by a clergyman and a — al officer of state. The army and navy dis- 
race, and the 


tributed themselves among the plain coats, the archdeacon said g 
feast began. If that party w ion’t in spirits, outward and visible signs are a 
mockery, a delusion, and asnare. Reserve or affectation there was none: the 
jokes were a little _—. Swe aps, and some of them a thought personal and 
ylass-papery, but the laughs had the genuine ring, and the appetites did credit 
to the bitters. The ieee ‘of the regiment sat between Aravin and Meihado, 

ing honour to Christy as a member of Council and leading colonist, and to the 
‘ther as a person about to form a great connection, and wed the belle of the 
island. Melhado, who had never before been treated with such distinction, was 
immensely pleased with it, and wished that his mother could only look in upon 
the dinner. Those about him expressed great regret for his misfortune at the 
Ferry, and did not hint at any fault on his part. Brune had withdrawn him- 
elf among a slow set on the same side of the table as, but remote from, Tom 




















Gervaise, lest his voice or neighbourhood s} 10mas into incautious 
candour when the bands of his discretion should be loosed by the champagne. 
Pat Shane, in a noisy corner of the table, ¢ 2d a rapid interchan 








with some choice spirits, who had appareutly determined not oniy to d 
and sorrow for a few short hours, but to push hilarity to the « 
decorum. On Gervaise’s left hand sat one of his juvenile frieu vi 
cinated by his conversation, had almost jostled a civilian to procure the place ; 
his tight was occupied by a fine, old. hard-baked planter, who had been forty 
years in the colony, and never in that time flinched from food or drink, This 
gentleman’s habits being eminently practi he had no ene left for con- 
versation. ‘Tom, nevertheless, liked his society, feeling the pr juity of su 
indomitable a reveller to be a great moral suppor 

Immediately after the turtle and punch commenced enging in chain- 
pagne, and men did not cease to dave each other to that refre encounter till 
Jaud-crabs and cheese brought malt liquor once more to a | aba, and that 
beverage blew off its indignation, engendered by previous undeserved negle 
vicious and frequent pops. Pat Shane’s party went very recklessly at the long 
necks, not considering the work that lay before them. 

‘* What the devil,” said Pat Shane, ‘is the use of taking thimblefuls of cham- 
pagne with one another—a glass with you and a glass with you, in that tadiou 
way? Why not drink from tumblers, and all together?” ‘his suggestion was 
acted upon as soon as made. 

* Look at that hangdog haberdasher, Melhado, now,” said Pat in a hi 
under the influence of these improved draughts. ‘* Oi hate him, so [ ¢ 
a fellow to be faysted like a big-wig, and to be sitting cheek by jow! with the 
colonel! Tom, you must tell us again of the figure he cut when they drew him 
out of the creek, the baste! It’s a new way of boultin’ a pike, first to boult to 
the right, then to go boult into the creek, and then to boult six quarts of mud: 
there’s a sintince for ye with as many Jou/ts in it as there are in the ironmongery 
department of the villain’s own store, or on Tim Whelan’s door at Sligo, who 
fastened nineteen on th’ outside of it, to show what a dale of treasure was within. 
To handle a whip nately comes close after a good finger for a hair-trigger or a 
strong head for liquids in the scale of blessings and graces, but to be murtherin’ 
a lovely crayther, and destroying a curricle, and taking a mud bath, isn’t any 
grace at all, but a disgrace intirely. Be me sowl, if that darlint girl was of my 
mind, sorrow a touch. ‘she’ d let the crummugeon feel of her delicate hand. Tht 
is to her health; I wish ‘twas whisky, and she’d know the ginuineness of my 
devotion. There’s truth in wine, they say; but there’s Scripture trust in the 
mountain dew. The people that made that say ing about the wine was ignorant 
haythens, unacquainted with the Bible and poteen. Le’s not married yet, and 
there’s many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip.” 
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June 14, 1862. 


A YOUNG AUSTRIAN DIPLOMATIST. 


Adventures of Baron Wenceslas Wratislaw, of Mitrowitz. What he 
saw in the Turkish Metropolis, Constantinople; Experienced in his 
Captivity ; and after his Happy Return to his Country, Committed to 
Writing in the Year of our Lord 1599. Literally translated ten | 
the Original Bohemian. By A. H. Wratrstaw, M.A., Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds, and formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. London: Bell 
and Daldy. pp. 2i1. 


MORE PLEASANTLY GARRULOUS COMPANION than 
Z Baron Wenceslas Wratislaw we have seldom met with for a 
long time, either in print or in the body. He tells his story with a 
simplicity and straightforwardness which is almost Herodotean, and 
the quaint, earnest, honest language of the original has apparently 
been preserved by the translator with much skill. The young Baron 
—who, as the sequel proved, was by no means considered by his 
guardians to have outgrown the birch rod—was entrusted to the care 
of Frederic Kregwitz, who was sent to Constantinople in 1591, by 
the Roman Emperor Rudolph I, as Ambassador Extraordinary to the 
Sultan Amurath III. The members of the embassy carried with them 
a profusion of rich presents for his Turkish Majesty; among them were 
3000 broad dollars; two silver-gilt jugs, with basins; two large 
gilt beakers; two others, like large gilt .bunches of grapes ; 
two large silver-gilt pails or cans; two large silver-gilt bottles; 
a large clock in the form of a gilt horse; on which sat a 
Turk, with an arrow drawn to the head; a sqnare  striking- 
clock, on which two men stood and moved, and, when it struck, 
opened their mouths ; a hexagonal ball, like a buzygan, or Turkish 
mace, in which was a gilt striking-clock, &c. All this plate seems to 
have been obtained at Vienna, where the embassy stayed some months 
laying in a stock. The young Baron chiefly chronicles the more im- 
portant events of his j journey until he had arrived at the capital. He 
tells his readers that he very soon learned one fact, viz., that ‘* whoever 
wishes to dwell amongst the Turks cannot he Ip himse elf, but, as soon 
as he enters into their territories, must immediately open his purse, 
and not shut it till he leaves them again, and must constantly be sow- 
ing money as a kind of seed, since for money he can procure himself 
favour, love, and everything that he wants.” The Baron quaintly 
adds that the sight of money calms the ferocity of the ‘Turk, as sweet 
strains are said to do that of wild beasts. 

The Baron and some of his party got out of bounds near the town 
of Selebrya, and appear to have had a narrow escape of being killed 
or captured by some pirates. “ My Lord the Ambassador ” received 
them with what Sir Thomas Brown would have called “ baculine hospi- 
tality,” that is, some of the elder of the errant party were well beaten 
with a stick, and strict search was made for a birch rod, but ‘*as no birch 
grew in the place,” it was decided that the young Baron should take 
his first lesson of corporal discipline from a horse-whip. Ultimately 
the horse-whipping was excused, though the young diplomate was 
not so fortanate on another occasion. With some of his fellow 
attachcs he obtained leave to visit the city of Galata, and there he and 
his companions entered into the hospitable house of a certain German 
goldsmith, who was largely employed as a jeweller by the Sultanas. 
The goldsmith plied the travellers with a red Greek wine, the flavour 
of which was much admired. ‘ Inquisitive boy that I was,” 
the Baron afterwards, ‘ I drank with great relish two g& 3, about 
half a pint, thou, sh afterwards I felt the as a dog does 
those of fat bacon.” ‘The Ambassador u 
retainer staggering along the street: 
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efieets of it, 
nfortunately espied his young 


with whom I had unfor- 
adi give me fifty 


wari, 


He immediately, there sent for the ste 
tunately quarrelled about a week before, and him to 

good stripe s with a leather wl hip. ] kisse red him to excuse 
me, or diminish the number of stripes. The steward m bt have interceded for 
me, but he aggravated my lord the resident's anger still more by saying, that 
if such young sweet-toot!s were to be borne with, they would do it still more. 
However, the secretary entreated, and obtained, that only forty 
be given me. My companions were obliged, in my lord’s presence, to prepare 
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stripe s should 


and hoist me up, and the steward _— me the forty stripes with interest, and 
took his revenge fy me. After this I streamed with blood, and was com- 
pelled to keep my bed for about a fortnight, on learning which, afterwards, my 


lord the ambassador was sorry that [ had had so much pain, and told the rest 
that it might have been stopped at twenty stripes. That wine, in consequence, 
so stuck in my throat that all those y' ears | used wine ve ry spari ngly, and im- 
mediately afterwards would not drink it at all, though I gladly received Turkish 
sherbert. 

A time, however, was coming when Baron Wratislaw was to un- 
dergo even worse suffering than forty stripes laid on by a oe 
retainer. This same steward had committe: ¥ a capital crime, and wa 
confined on parole by the ambassador. Making his escape into the 
street, he shouted out at the top of his voice that he wished to become 
a Mussulman. The Pasha, before whom he was forthwith conducted, 
received the proselyte with delight, presented him with a handsome 
dress, and ordered him “to be conducted to circumcision with great 
pomp.” To crown all, the renegade, though he was already married, 
took at once a Turkish wife, and “frequently walked and rode past 
our house.”’ The mischief, however, did not end here. The ambas- 
sador had secretly drawn up several State papers by which he intended 
to inform his Government of the various party intrigues which existed 
in the Turkish capital. These papers the renegade steward points 
out, and ambassador and retinue are at once ordered away into 
durance vile. ‘The miseries the prisoners endured in their confine- 
ment were terrible. Every day they expected would be their 
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last, said various cruel surprises were seve: upon ‘Guile nerves, 
As it was, they had to struggle for months against the ailments 
produced by dirt, d: arkness, confinement, and bad food. heir 
bodies were e: aten up with vermin and putrefying sores, and 
they looked forward to death as the only possible release from their 
re i s. The prisoners would, in all probability, have been starved 
to death, had they not learned to eke out their wretched fare by the 
sale of the gloves and stockings which they used to knit. ‘ Once,” 
writes the young Baron, ‘after holy mass, a master carpenter, @ 
Christian prisoner, iavited the chaplain and me to partake of a fine 
tabby tom-cat, which he had fed up for a long while, and named 
Marko. It was a fine and well-fatted cat, and I saw, with my own 
eyes, where the carpenter cut its throat.” 

At length the day of freedom came, thanks partly to the defeat of 
the Turks in Hungary, and partly to the favourable offices of the 
ambassadors of the King of France and the Queen of England. Their 
spirits were, however, greatly broken. Wratislaw says: 

All of us, falling at the feet of the pashas, wished to kiss them, which, how- 
ever, they did not permit, and thanking them for their great kindness, promised 
that none of us (knowing their great power and might) would serve in war till 
the day of our death; but that, as soon as we arrived in Christendom, we would 
in every wise counsel our Emperor and our friends to humble themselves to the 
Sultan, and seek peace from him, and that we knew that negotiations for peace 
would be begun as soon as we informed them of such enormous preparations. 


A TRA AVE LL LED IRISHM AN. 
Ten Days in Athens; with Notes by the Way. Summe 
Dr. Corricax. London: Longman. pp. 227. 
MORE FLIMSY PRODUCTION purporting to be a book 
d of travels has never fallen under our notice. ‘The author in 
the outset states that he is ‘not learned in arts, or 
antiquities. 


rof 1861. By 
architecture, 


Nor has he roamed in foreig 
To read mankind, their laws, 





en parts, 
and arts. 

amusement, and 
instruction.” 


written for his 
He hopes that 


travelled for his 
sometimes for his 
‘““some who have not travelled over the same route may 
read for their amusement, though not for their instruction, 
the observations and thoughts that rose as we flew through a tour 
of six weeks.” We cordially agree with these retlections, for cer- 
tainly more instruction will be derived in reading a page of Murray 
upon *“ Athens,” than will be found in this volume. The reader, 
however, in the perusal need not complain of weariness, as he will be 
able to complet ‘it in an hour ” dahalf. The columns being of the 
ze and of the largest type m limited to 
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We should hardly have the ught it necessary at the present day to 
publish an account ‘of the jour ey trom D ublin to | sondon and thence 
to Paris, or to reiterate the abuse of the English railway commissa- 





on the difference in 
vinding up with 


riat. The writer indulges in some remarks 
the habits, manners, and tastes, of the two n: V 
the axiom of Lord Brongham, that ‘* There are no two countries in 
the world that could do more harm to one another, and no two 
countries that could do more good to one another, than France and 
England.” 

At Paris the 


silly 
ifions, 


Jardin d’Acclimatation ” was 











French is i a shorter and better word, it is recommended to be 
substituted for « our term * acclimatisation,” and the verb * acclimate,” 
for “acclimatise.” Our friends who represent the London societ 
may be informed that the tard has been recently introduced 
Paris, and it is hoped that it will soon form a valuable addition to our 


farmyard, being the size of a turkey; it is much hardier, and is omni- 
vorous; that it is likely to take the place among birds about a farm 
that the pig hol i among quadrupeds. It is only of late years that 
the bustard is extinct in England. The writer states that it is brought 
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friends or consuls would obtain 
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table. He hopes that our yachting 
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young birds for us. 
] AS | 


is little to say on a voyage from Marseilles to Messina, and 


i (sometimes spelt in the book Pyraus), sundry 
pages are occ upie d with the discomforts of a steamer in & summer 
gale, and the e vils of sea-sickness. Some words of advice are given 


universal discomfort attendant upon a sea voyage, con- 
sisting simply of a ree ommend: ition to assume the horizontal position, 
a remedy that we thor ught had been known by every traveller. 

On arrival at Athens, the Temple ‘of Theseus is visit 1 but the 
author says that he will not try to give any description of it, as any 
attempt would be a failure, and for the same re J would say 
nothing of the Parthenon; but for those who want a detailed deserip- 
tion, he refers to “ Stuart’s Athens,” or ‘“ Athénes,” par Ernest 
Breton, consequently those who are attracted by the title of the book, 
and expect to learn anything from its contents of this far-famed city, 
will be woefully disappointed. 

While the temples and ruins meet with such scurvy treatment, 
the country excursions are treated at greater length; the route to 
Mount Pentelicus, to the tem} = and hill of Ele ‘usis, and a visit on 
the Island of Salamis, being the chief features deseribed in the 
Athenian trip. ? 

The Albanian girls appe: ar to inherit the very ancient Eastern 
custom of wearing thei ir dowry upon their person, in the form of gold 
and silver coins. ‘‘ Each girl of a village thus attired goes to fétes, 
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and dances, ticketed with her value in wealth, for the information of 
her wooers.” We have seen the Egyptian dancers, belonging to a 
peculiar tribe of great antiquity, with gold coins in their attire, 
amounting in value to 100/. of our money. In the case of the Alba- 
nese, however, ‘‘ with marriage ends all her possession of that of 
which she was so proud.” 

In three or four days the husband takes possession of the helmet, bracelet, or 
necklace, as it may be. ‘The poor girl, as af Greek who spoke a little 
English told us, cries a little for it at first. Soon, however, she begins to think 
of doing for her little ones what had been done for herself in forming a dowry. 

The farming class of the community, like most residents in warm 
climates, give little attention to the comfort or appearance of their 
dwellings ; it frequently happens that a Greek, who has not a window 
or pane of glass in his house, will give from 30/. to 60/. for a dress. 

The national Greek costume, which is very picturesque, appears to 
be more generally adopted by the peasantry of both sexes than is the 
case in other countries. In Italy and Spain these pleasing peculiari- 
ties of the peasant classes are now rarely met with. 

Upon the British passport system at Corfu, there is a word of com- 
plaint, and we are not surprised that it should be a source of annoy- 
ance to the tourist. The author says: ‘*I have been through Austria 
and the German States when they had cause for the strictest 
espionage, but I never experienced in them the amount of questioning 
and cross-questioning put to me in the police-oflice of Corfu. Then 
a passing to and fro from one office to another, a charge of two 
shillings and twopence, and finally a ris¢ from the Italian conscl. 

Now that English passports are unnecessary in France and the 
kingdom of Italy, we frankly admit the grievance of the British 
Government pursuing an obsolete practice. 

It appears to us that the main object of the work is to announce 
to the world that Dr. Corrigan is Physician in Ordinary to the 
Queen in Ireland, and President of the Irish College of Physicians, 
&e. In the route home we must allow that the Doctor is more 
at home in the description of the hospitals of Florence and 
of Lyons than in architecture and works of art. It is at all 
times satisfactory to hear from practical men comparisons of the 
management of these valuable public institutions. Sir Jas. McGrigor, 
Director-General of the Medical Department of the Army observes, 
and we think that there is much truth in his statement, ‘‘ that we 
have little to learn in the way of improvement in our own hospital 
details.’ We must, however, bear in mind that very recently and only 
partially in extent we are acting upon the system propounded by 
Miss Nightingale, of educating nurses expressly for hospital practice. 
The system of nurse-teaching in the great hospital at Lyons, as well 
as in other large hospitals in other parts of the Continent, is most 
commendable, being generally performed by Sisters of Charity, and 
we can bear testimony to their value and efficiency. We should like 
to see a similar course adopted in our lunatic asylums, the manage- 
ment in private houses being very defective from the want of untrained 
attendants. 

We regret to learn from Dr. Corrigan that the large hospital for 
the insane, St. Bonifacio at Florence, which was one of the earliest 
to abolish restraint, has sadly retrograded. 

In our authors facts we have little reliance. In a note referring to 
the pugilistic encounter between Heenan and Sayers, he says that 
** Sayers blinded Heenan very early in the encounter.” There was 
little occasion for him to refer to this matter, as a more true version 
of this celebrated battle will be remembered long after the ephemeral 
production of Dr. Corrigan is buried in oblivion. 


A YOUNG LADY’S VIEW OF ITALY. 
Sir Years in Italy. By Kare Cricutoy, Author of “ Before the 

Dawn in Italy.” London: Charles J. Skeet. 2 vols. 
rP HIS IS A READABLE BOOK. Kate Crichton is a very 
I lively, and, by no means, insensible lass. We cannot, however, 
help thinking that there are two Kates inthe concern—a Kate in crino- 
line, who does the description of places, and a Kate in more masculine 
attire who does the moral reflections. Possibly these are the perform- 
ance of Kate’s father, who, if his daughter’s account may be relied upon, 
must be a very remarkable personage. Kate’s papa contrived to keep 
as * sweet asa daisy” during the nausea of sea-sickness, and, we pre- 
sume, as serene as a sea god, * native and to the manner born.” Then 
we have the same gentleman bewildering an honest Dutchman by 
passing himself off as a bigamist ; after which he astonishes the sooty- 
faced chimney-sweeps of Antwerp by making to them “a bow so deep 
and grave and courteous,” that it might well beseem a Sir Charles 
Grandison or the “Grand Monarque” himself. This gentle- 


man, we repeat, might very well do the heavy business of 


the book, Or it might have been the work of a “nearer 
one still and a dearer one,” who, naturally anxious on 
account of the enormous quantity of sail carried by so frail a bark, 
with no less prudence than gallantry supplied the requisite ballast, in 
the shape of perfectly respectable, but withal, ponderous political and 
other observations. Kate’s account of the various things which she 
saw and heard during her six years’ sojourn in Italy—though the sub- 
jects on which she writes are very stale—is, on the whole, pleasant 
reading. In addition to the well-worn “ Lions,” the “ Bridge of 
Sighs,” &c., she has some well told short stories ; such as that of a Swiss 
teacher of languages, who, for havingspoken somewhat too “liberally ” 
of the doings of the Neapolitan Parliament, was arrested and cast 








into a dark underground apartment, where he was kept for no less 
than three years before he was brought to trial, and when he was tried 
was acquitted of any criminal act or intention towards the Govern- 
ment of King Bomba, and sentenced to quit thekingdom. His pass- 
port being marked “ dangerous,” he was, on presenting it at the 
Roman frontier, once more arrested, and confined as a close pri- 
soner in the papal dungeons for six entire months. The relation of 
the sufferings of this unfortunate gentleman is marked by a good 
deal of genuine pathos. There are other stories of a ‘ Prima Donna,” 
of a ** Blind Gentleman,” &c. Among the notabilities are introduced, 
Pio Nono, Mr. Home the spiritualist, Dr. Bertani, Victor Emmanuel, 
and the ex-Grand Duke and Duchess of Tuscany. Respecting the 
last two illustrious personages, Kate Crichton and Lord Normanby 
are at variance, and we must vouchsafe to the Lord to have had 
better opportunities of forming his opinion respecting them than Kate 
could possibly have had. Kate, we must say, is rather an unmerciful 
judge. The story of the Princess P—— proves that the age of 
chivalry is not quite gone. Miss Kate and her party are taking a 
drive in a spot called the Cacine or Dairy, in the neighbourhood of 
Florence. A handsome carriage drives up close to them, and in the 
carriage is seated an elderly lady, highly rouged. 

“ Who is that lady ?” we asked. 

** Don’t you know ?” was the reply. “ Why, she was once the cobbler’s wife, 
but now she is the Princess P——. Many years ago, when she had been 2 
young and lovely woman, her husband mended shoes under the porch of the 
Prince’s palace. Here this virulent monster would quarrel with, ill-treat, and 
beat his wife, and very often the cries of the poor creature resounded far down 
the street. One day, provoked beyond further endurance, she ran up to the 
first floor of the palace, to escape the cruelties of her husband, when she meé 
the Prince, who, knowing her story, gave her a shelter, and saved her from a 
renewal of the blows she had so often received. 

‘Some years after the cobbler was murdered one night as he was returning 
— along a lonely road, and the Prince afterwards married the lovely plebeian 
widow, 

Of the Princess’s former beauty we saw nothing remaining, her skin was 
shrivelled, and she was decked vut in finery unbecoming her years; but her 
curious story caused us to associate her with our remembrances of the Cacine. 

We repeat that “Six Years in Italy ” is a very readable book, and 
we now add, that were she to cease chattering newspaper politics, 
Kate Crichton would be quite an agreeable personage to travel 
with through Italy or any other civilised country, where palaces, 
picture-galleries, gardens, casinos, theatres, &c., are to be met with 
and talked about. 





Childe Harold. Poemede Lord Byron. Traduit en Vers Francais par 
Lucien Davis's de Ponti:s. Tome II. (Paris: Dentu.)—The difficul- 
ties in the way of translating true poetry from one language to another 
have been so often analysed and enumerated in these columns, that we 
need not recapitulate them here. We still believe them to be insuperable, 
and nothing that the late M. de Pontts has done in these volumes tends 
in the slightest degree to shake our conviction, albeit he has used Byron 
more gently than some ef his brother translators—the Chevalier de 
Chatelain, for instance, who dilutes the grandest of our poetry into the 
washiest and most unmeaning trash. That M. de Pontes was penetrated 
by a profound admiration for Byron, and an enlarged comprehension of 
his genius, is clear from the admirable preface which opens the first 
volume. He speaks of him warmly as “the greatest poet of his age,” 
and draws a fine distinction between the genius of French and English 
poetry of the highest class: “French poetry, when it comes from the hand 
of a master, is like a vase by Benvenuto Cellini, beautiful in form, brilliant, 
delicately chiselled, the lines of irreproachable purity. It is a work of 
art, and of art the most exquisite. English poetry is like the foliage of the 
woods, the breezes that blow—a multitude of natural forms. It is more 
like nature. It reproduces in idealising her.” A stanza or two will serve 
to give an idea of the manner in which M. de Pontes has done his work. 
Take the second of the first canto: 

Whilome in Albion's isle there dwelt a youth, 

Who ne in virtue’s ways, &c. 
This has been rendered by M. de Pontts. 

Jadis, en Albion, vivait un jeune sire, 

Que la froide vertu n‘avait jamais séduit, 

Passant les jours entiers dans un honteux délire, 

De sa folle gaité scandalisant la nuit, 

Et n'aimant rien autant que l’orgie et la bruit. 

C’était, il faut le dire, un vilain personnage, 

Hantant les mauvais lieux, y cherchant son déduit, 

Parmi des compagnons de haut et de bas étage, 

Dans les plaisirs des sens et le libertinage, 
The stanza 

Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child! 

Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart? 
is less successfully translated, 

Fille chérie, as-tu les doux traits de ta mere. 
It will be observed that Byron says nothing whatever of the “traits” of 
the mother, “doux” or otherwise. Yat is purely the invention of the 
gallant Frenchman. 

The Junior Cleri:: a Tale of City Life. By Epwin Hopper. With a 
Preface by W. Epwyn Suirron, Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. pp. 198.)—A wholesome 
little story, though we scarcely see the necessity for the appearance of 
two names upon the title-page. Mr. Shipton may be an excellent secre- 
tary to the Young Men’s Christian Association, but we scarcely think his 
recommendation of Mr. Hodder’s book will have much weight beyond the 
bounds of that association. The moral, however, is a healthy one, and shows 
some of the snares and pitfalls which beset the footsteps of young men 
on the threshold of business-life in large cities. It must not be supposed, 
however, that this is the old, trite story of the Industrious and Idle Ap- 
prentices over again. Mr. Hodder goes a step further, and points out 
that there may be danger even in the society of companions who are not 
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positively vicious, and that even lectures and discussion clubs, and other | School “has produced excellent professors.” The greed of the river steam- 


appurtenances of “Institutions” and “ Associations,’ may betray a 
young man into habits the reverse of domestic, and tempt him 
to neglect those home duties which are the salt and preservation of 
ad youth. This moral is forcibly illustrated by the career of George 

eston. . 

The Church’s Floral Kalendar. Compiled by Emiry Cuyter. Witha 
Preface by the Rev. P. Suerrey Cuyter. The Illuminations designed 
and Chromolithographed by W. R. Tyas. (Day and Son.)—As a spe- 
cimen of beautiful modern illuminated printing, this exquisite volume 
is highly to be commended. Its purpose is not at first sight very 
apparent, beyond the obvious fact that it isa beautiful book, which is 
likely to be very welcome to persons of pious dispositions. The Rev. Mr. 
Cuyler, however, in his preface, informs us that his sister’s object has been 
to attach some flower to each particular saint’s day or holiday, and to 
illustrate it in the illuminated borders, with a descriptive verse, a text 
associated with the service of the day, and a short poem inculcating an 
analogous duty, or bearing reference to the festival. The idea thus 
defined is exceedingly well and appropriately carried out. ‘Thus the day 
of the Purification is illustrated by blossoms of the snowdrop, prettily 
painted upon a gold ground. On the pages itself are two stanzas by 
Mary Robinson in praise of the modest flower, a verse from the Book of 
Wisdom, and a quotation from Milton ; while on the borders runs the 
text, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all people.” As a work of modern 
illuminating and typographic art this will bear comparison with 
anything we have seen for some time. Indeed, some of the floral 
illustrations occasionally remind us of that beautiful edition of the 
“Imitation de Jésus-Christ,” published in Paris by Curmer, some few 
years back. 

International Guide to London and its Environs, in French and English, 
with the latest Information for Foreign Travellers, and a new Map. By 
P. E. Tarernoux, M.R.C.P., Author of “ A Week’s Visit to Paris,” &c. 
(J. B. Bateman. pp. 134.)—Mr. Tapernoux’s little manual contains a 
great deal of very useful information, and its price will suit the pocket of 
the most economical visitor. Of course it is specially intended for the use 
of those foreigners whom the Great Exhibition has attracted, and will 
attract to the metropolis ; yet the Londoner himself may learn something 
from it. Thus we are assured that “ the sound Gospel truth is preached in 
the following chapels: Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars-road; John-street, 
KEdgeware-road; John-street, Bedford-row; Park Chapel, Park-walk, 
Chelsea; Tabernacle (Mr. Spurgeon), Elephant and Castle, Borough.” 
As Mr. Tapernoux gives his readers the names of many other places of 
worship without the addendum that in them is taught “the sound 
Gospel truth,” we must suppose that he does not vouch for thie 
orthodoxy of these others. Some errata were necessarily to be expected 
in a work of this kind; we have noticed comparatively few, however. 
Our old friend “ Verey,” Regent-street, figures as “ Varey” (page 16). 
Gatti et Cie. are not now to be found, we believe, “at Hungerford, 
Strand.” The City of London School is not limited to the sons of citi- 
zens (page 95) and the fee is somewhat larger than 8/. per annum. Mr. 
Tapernoux, by an odd Gallicism, tells us that the Merchant Taylors’ 
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HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS COMMISSIONERS visited Winchester 

College last week, inspected the buildings, and orally examined the 

warden aud head master of the college. The senior French master, 
M. Angoville, was also examined by the commissioners. 

On Wednesday the annual festival, or ‘ Election day,” was held at 
Merchant Taylor’s School, when the speeches were recited and the usual 
ceremonies performed in the presence of the Masters, Wardens, and Court 
of Assistants of the Merchant Taylor’s Company. The elections to the 
two scholarships at St. John’s, Oxford, fell upon Mr. Edward Bond, the 
head monitor, and Mr. T. Nolan, the fourth monitor, while Mr. C. Evans, 
the second monitor, was nominated to the Steuart scholarship at the same 
college. Mr. E. S. Dewick, as the best mathematician of the school, was 
the fortunate nominee for the Parkin exhibition, and Mr. Covington, as 
second best, was also promoted to an exhibition, both at Cambridge. 
As a matter of course, this ceremony attracts a goodly number of 
“Qld Merchant Taylor’s,” in addition to the relatives, friends, and 
parents of the lads, and Wednesday was no exception to this rule. 
Among the visitors were the Bishop of Tasmania, Sir F. Madden, 
the President and two Senior Fellows of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and the two examiners, Archdeacon Browne, and the Rev. C. 
Matheson. 

The annual dinner in aid of the funds of the Jews’ Free School took 
place on Monday last, at the London Tavern, Sir Anthony Rothschild, 
president of the institution, in the chair. Contributions were announced 
exceeding 14007. The chairman stated that 1000 boys and 800 girls now 
received a moral and practical education within the walls of the institu- 
tion, to the complete satisfaction of the Government inspector, and that 
the school was probably the largest in England. The fixed income and 
subscriptions amounted to about 1700/. yearly, while the expenditure 
exceeded 3000/. 





Oxford.—In a Convocation held on Thursday, the 5th inst., Matthew 
Arnold, M.A., of Oriel College, was re-elected Professor of Poetry for a 
second term of five years. 

A sum of 1500/. was granted from the University chest, for cases to 
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boat company has made useless the table of fares given in page 16, which 
have within the last few days been raised twenty-five percent. Mr. 
Tapernoux tells the foreign visitor that there are upwards of four thousand 
private schools in London and it suburbs. Oddly enough, he only meutions 
four out of these four thousand, and three of these four incidentally. The 
school which he delights to honour is “ Oxford House School, in King’s- 
road, Chelsea, founded in 1810,” to the scholastic feats of which no less 
than thirteen lines are devoted. We observe that Mr. Tapernoux resides 
in the immediate vicinity of this school, and thus, possibly, he has had an 
opportunity of examining it with more than ordinary care, aud duly satis- 
fying himself of its merits. 

Poets and Preachers of the Nineteenth Century. Four Lectures, Bioyra- 
phical and Critical, on Wordsworth, Montgomery, Hall, and Chalmers. By 
ALEXANDER S. Patterson, D.D., Glasgow. (Glasgow : Thomas Murray 
and Son. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1862.)—We decidedly 
prefer the lectures on the “ Preachers,” to their twin companions on the 
“Poets.” Dr. Patterson absurdly overrates,in our opinion, the merits of 
James Montgomery as a poet. The two first lectures are, also, un- 
pleasantly interspersed with that jargon which is now the Shibboleth of 
a certain religious party somewhat too prone to pass sentence upon their 
neighbours. Thus we are told of Montgomery; “his affections had lost 
the glow which evangelical truth, even when not savingly embraced, is 
wont to diffuse over the minds of piously educated youth.” So, again, 
the great fault of Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” is stated to be “its per- 
vading want of evangelical religion ; ” and elsewhere we are told that “ itis 
much to be regretted that there should be so little of evangelical 
religion in the vast and varied compass of his [Wordsworth’s] poems.” 
All this is sad enough. There are, as Luther said, many ways by which 
Christians can get to heaven ; and we certainly think all the better of 
Wordsworth’s poems, that ‘it is difficult to extract from their pure and 
wholesome love of nature (as well as admiration and love of nature's 
God) the scraps and passwords of narrow doctrine, specially affected by 
that religious sect, the members of which deal out “saving grace” so 
largely among themselves, and condemnation to all who venture to differ 
even slightly from them. 

Hardwicke’s Shilling Handy Book of London: an Easy and Comprehensive 
Guide to everything worth Seeing and Hearing in the Metropolis. New 
Edition, Illustrated. (Robert Hardwicke.)—This little work appears to 
be remarkably correct in the information which it gives. The illustra- 
tions are clear and good. It will be found very serviceable to country 
visitors and such foreigners as possess a knowledge of the English 
language. 

We have also received: A Paraphrase of the Revelation of St. John. 
According to the Hore Apocalyptice of the Rev. E. B. Elliott, M.A. 
(Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt.) The British Controversialist and 
Literary Magazine. (Houlston and Wright.) Sermons preached in the 
Parish Church of Lyme Regis. By the Rev. T. J. Marriner, B.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)——-Sappho: a Poem. By Mary C. Hume. (I. Pitman.) 
—-Erasmus Darwin: Philosopher, Poet, and Physician. <A Lecture. By 
John Dowson, A.M. (II. K. Lewis.) A Plain Guide to the International 
Exhibition. The Wonders of the Exhibition, showing How they may be Seen 
at One Visit. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 
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contain specimens of birds, &c., formerly in the Ashmolean, and 
29/7. 14s. 4d. was allowed for expenses before the grant for thie 
maintenance of the New Museum. It was agreed to accept the 
Johnson Memorial Prize on the terms already published. The nomi- 
nation of the Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, 
to the office of Curator of the Taylor Itstitution was submitted and 
approved. ~ 

A poll was then taken for the election of a Professor of Political 
Economy, in the room of Mr. Neate, and the Rev. J. E. T. Rogers, of 
Magdalen Hall, was elected by a majority of 161, against Mr. Bonaway 
tice, of Worcester College. 

Mr. George Sholto Douglas Murray, from Shrewsbury School; Mr. 
Frederick William Spurling, from St. Paul’s School; and Mr. David Ker, 
commoner of Queen’s College, from Rugby School, have been elected 
scholars of Wadham College. 


Cambridge.—The University has been occupied during the week with 
the Installation of the Duke of Devonshire into the office of Chancellor. 
His Grace arrived at Trinity College on Saturday last, and remained 
until Wednesday. On Monday the Bishop of Chester preached a sermon 
before him at the University Church. On Monday he held a levée at 
Trinity Lodge, and the Congregation was held at the Senate House, 
when the honorary degrees were conferred. On Tuesday the English 
Poem and Prize Essays were recited before the New Chancellor and the 
University in Congregation. 

The Vice-Chancellor has informed the members of the Senate that 
the subscription fund for the augmentation of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s benefaction 
for the encouragement of Hebrew learning amounts to 400/. Exchequer 
Bills, and 86/. now in the hands of the treasurer, and it is proposed to 
offer this to the University in augmentation of the Hebrew Scholarships 
Fund. 

The portions of the classical authors selected by the Board of 
Medical Studies for examination in the ensuing academical year, are: 
Hippocrates, the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th sections of the Aphorisms ; 
Aretwus, “On the Causes and Symptoms of Chronic Diseases,” Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of the first book; Ce/sus, the Ist and 
2nd books. 
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7 J HR MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Those operas specially alluded to by 
ti us for three weeks past, have still sufficient hold upon the public 
taste to justify repetitions, not only on the regular nights, but also to 
support extras. The services of Giuglini in ‘“‘ Les Huguenots,” have 
done much towards keeping the performance of this picturesque work in 
the foreground. “Il Trovatore,” “Il Barbiere,” and one act of “ Semi- 
ramide,” have variously served to introduce the brightest jewels in Mr. 
Maplesou’s coronal. It is scarcely necessary to say, that the house has 
been crowded on each and every representation. ‘The last performance 
of “ Semiramide ” this week arose in consequence of the preparations ne- 
eessary for the forthcoming “ Robert le Diable” on Saturday—Meyer- 
beer’s chef d’ouvre—when it is to be produced on a scale unexampled for 
inagnificence and completeness. 

Exeter Hati.—The growing curiosity to hear “The Exhibition Music” 
to advantage was to a considerable extent satisfied on Monday evening, 
the centre of a tripartite and and highly-interesting programme being 
devoted exclusively to the contributions of Meyerbeer, Sterndale Bennett, 
and Auber. To do justice to these works, M. Benedict had convened a 
vocal and instrumental band of unquestioned ability and unusual ampli- 
tude. We have before observed, with reference to the overture of Meyer- 


beer, that it has many points of a peculiar and striking character, few of 


which were so forcible on the Ist of May as on the 8thof June. The 
cantata of Professor Bennett seemed admirably suited to the means 
of the Vocal Association, who formed the chief part of the execu- 
tants. Generally speaking, the music set to Tennyson’s ode points 
out clearly its authorship. It is written solely for a choir, and is 
divided into three parts: the opening hymn, ‘ Uplift a thousand 
voices full and sweet,” is presented in the form of a four-part chorale ; 
the second movement, a dirge, is an apostrophe to the late Prince 
Consort: 

O silent father of our kings to 

Mourned in this golden hour of vile 


For this, for all, we weep our thanks 





to thee. 

The final movement, written upon a broad and somewhat gorgeous 
scale, isembroidered with rich devices of harmonic combination. With but 
few exceptions, it was admirably sung, and at its close the applause was 
both loud and long. Auber’s “march” begins with an andante allotted 
to brass instruments only, and those not of the quietest character; the 
second subject is a cantabile of great beauty, and the coda with an 
accelerated time exhibits the wonderful powers of conception, and the 
facility in writing, still possessed by a French composer whose musical 
mind and pen have I ‘tive for at the least half a century. Among 
tie soloists who had to do with other portions of the programme on the 
evening alluded to were Mme. Lemmens Sherrington, Mile. Marie Cru- 
velli, Mlle. Agnes Bury, Mr. Sims Reeves, and M. Ascher. ‘The chief 
honours of the evening fell to the lot of Mme. Sherrington and Mr. 
Reeves, although the efforts of the others were by no means unacknow- 
ledged, M. Ascher, a pianist and composer of considerable reputation, 
played a fantasia on airs from “ Dinorah,” and a morceau curactéristique of 
his own composing. As an executant, M. Ascher possesses great fa: 

and were his style less exaggerated, his performance would, at the le: 
be more agreeable to the eye. All men have their peculiarities we know, 
but that of M. Ascher is, we are inclined to think, otherwise than 
natural. A part song of M. Benedict’s, “ Blest be the home,” received 
its accustomed compliment of an encore. The concert wound up very 
appropriately with the National Anthem. ° 







































Sr. James’s Hatit.—Concerts on the monster scale are, doubtless, advan- 
tageous in the sense financial, or ha practised benejiciaire as Mr. 
Howard Glover would not annually ‘upon the venture of givi 
Whether from a musical point of view he singing and playi against time 
are really moves in the right d ion is a question less easy of determina- 
tion. The length of Mr. G ’s programme of Saturday, the 7th inst., 





defies narration of its contents, and sets minute criticism respecting the 


performers and their selections 





totally at defiance. Almost everybody of 
note took part in the con ‘Toomany good things was its fau a and a 
cloyed appetite the result t ‘he first note was struck soon after 
midday, and the last had scarcely ceased to vibrate five hours later, St. 





i 
James's Hall had no spare room on the occasion, and the company fre- 
quently expressed the gratification derived from the efforts of the various 
artistes provided. 

HaNOVER-SQUARE Rooms.—The announcement of M. Thalberg’s visit 
to this metropolis, after an absence of many years, created a more than 


ordinary sensation in musical circles, more especially as the giver of a 
series of matinécs, in which he would be the sole entertainer. ‘The first of 
these took place on Monday, before one of the most attentive, critical, and 
select companies that have been assembled for many a day in this aristo- 


ti 


cratic locality. M. Thalberg was received with a warmth of congratula- 
tion accorded only to special favourites. The programme, of eight pieces, 
consisted, with one exception, of music entirely his own. Some of this, 
as may be imagined, was all but impossible to be executed by pianists 
who have not overcome every conceivable difficulty of mechanism. It 
would be simply ridiculous to select one item from M. Thalberg’s pro- 
gramme to descant upon, so transcendentally great was he in the per- 
formance of them all. 

Musicat Sociery or Lonpon.— The last of the proposed four orchestral 
and choral concerts for the fourth season was given on Wednesday even- 
ing, in the polychrome hal! known as St. James’s, Regent-street, to a 
brilliant auditory. That the selection was of a rich character will be 
seen from the programme, aud that the execution of the several pieces 
corresponded to their claims on an educated assembly none who were 
present will dispute. ° 








Part I, i 
RP IIIOG, PT MINS oso Cains Soinlags spescueaceiaa eats ames cero . Mendelssohn, 
Air, ** Dies Bildniss ist bezaubernd schin” .... Mozart. 
Coneerto in D, Op. 61 (Violin) Herr Joachim.. Beethoven. 
Air des Bijoux, “ O Dieu! Que de bueex” ..: Gounod. 
Overture, ** Don Quixote” ......ccecees. St ietede veces weweue +. «Silas. 
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Parr II. 

Symphony in C minor, No. 8, Op. 78 .. 

1. Andante Grave; Allegro. 2. La 
4. Finale ailegro. 
peert ne U malo vert” Aa copiauiieceescrscxesethcesvacke “ANNs 

Duo, ‘‘ Tutto apprende, sventurato”’ § 

Overture, “Oberon” ....: Po cpeaketeeses seeeee Weber. 
Indulgence was asked by the Hon. Secretary for Herr Wachtel in the air 
from “ Die Zauberfidte,” on the ground of indisposition. We, however, 
gravely doubt whether, under the most favourable circumstances, this 
German tenor possesses the gift of charming an English audience. Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington’s selection from Gounod’s opera “ Faust,” was a 
decidedly fortunate one. The first performance of the “ Don Quixote” 
overture in London ranks among the novelties of the evening.’ M. Silas 
is an artist for whom the profession entertain a considerable degree of 
respect. His aspirations are lofty, and he possesses knowledge and 
talent enough to justify his ambition. With his pianoforte works the 
public have been for a long time acquainted. Many, therefore, were pre- 
pared for the excellence manifested in the overture referred to, Beetho- 
ven’s marvellous concerto received full justice at the hands of Herr 
Joachim. So grand and beautiful a performance is indeed rarely heard. 
The gifted violinist was summoned to the platform by a request as warm 
as it was general. The concert altogether proved to be one of great 
interest, and, in fact, sufficiently attractive to fill every part of St. James’s 
Hall. Mr. Alfred Mellon conducted with his usual ability. 

A simple recognition of Mr. Blumenthal’s matinée at the Marquis of 
Downshire’s must suffice. Also, of Mr. Henry Bohrer’s concert at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, At the concert of the Musical Union, given on 
Tuesday, at St. James’s Hall, Herr Joachim and Mr. Charles Hallé played 
Beethoven’s sonata in C minor. Mendelssohn’s quintet in B flat and 
Mozart's quartet in D were also among the choice pieces performed. 
Mr. Charles Halles fourth pianoforte recital was remarkable for the 
“ Moonlight” Sonata and the “Pastoral” (Op. 28). Mr. Santley, the 
only vocalist, had Mr. Harold Thomas for his accompanyist. Mr. Ap- 
tommas selected Bochsa’s grand trio among other music calculated to 
please the select audience who honoured Collard’s Rooms on Tuesday. 
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CONCERTS FIXED FOR JUNE. 
St. James's Hall.—Monday Popular. 8, 
Hanover-square.—Philharmonic Society. 8 
Hanover-synat M. ‘Thalberg’s Second Matinée. 2.30. 
TOESDAT, 17 cco St. James's Hall.—Musical Umon. 3.30, 
Hanover-square —Mr. Charles Salaman’s Evening. 8. 

WEDNESDAY, 18.,.St. James's Hall.—New Philharmonic. 8 
Hanover-square —Mr. Henry Leslie’s Chi 8. 
Exeter Hali.—National Choral Society, * Elijah.’" 7.50, 
St. Jam.s’s Hall.—Mr. Charles Hallé’s Fifth Beethoven Recital. 
St. James's Hall.—Mine. Sainton Dolby. 8. 

Bedford square.—Mrs Holinan Andrew's Matinée. 2.30. 
MONDAY, 23....000.5t. James's Hall.—Monday Popular. 

Crystal Palace.—Handel Festival. 

TUESDAY, 24 ......8t. James's Ila.l—Musical Union. 3.30, 

Coliard’s Rooms.—Mr. Aptommas’s Harp Recital. 5. 
Dudley House, Park-lane.—Mrs. Merest’s Grand Morning. 
-Crystal Palace.—Handel Festival. 
St. James's Hall.—Herr Kuhe. 3 
Hanover-square.— Mr. Heury Les 
Hanover-square.—Mr. Arthur Na 
Miss Lizzie Wilson's Annual. 7. 

rystal Palace.—Handel Festival 
t € il 
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FRIDAY, 20 ... 













*s Choir. 8.50. ; 
yleon’s Grand Morning. 2.50. 












5 Mr. Charles Uallé’s Sixth Beethoven Recital. 3 
Hanover-square.—M. Thalberg’s Third Matinée, 2,09, 
Monpbay, 30........5t. James's Hail—Vr. Benedict’s Annual, 2, 


St. James's Hall—Monday Pt 
Hanover-square.—Philhiarmionie Society. §. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

BPESSRS. HALLIDAY AND W. BROUGH have produced at the 
i¥i Adelphi a pleasant litle piéce de circonstance, under the name of 
“The Shilling Day.” The scene, of course, is at the Great Exhibition, 
and the imbroglio arises from the readiness with which people lose and 
find each other in its interminable mazes. An excellent comic character 
is made of a French newspaper correspondent, in whose amusing blunders 
about what he sees and hears, and the notes with which he fills his memo- 
randum-book, good-humoured allusion is made to the international 
sriticisms of M. Assolant and his confrcres. 

A singular lawsuit has just come on in Paris, The plaintiff is a young 
actress of the Odéon, who demands of the director of that theatre to allow 
her to make her first appearance in tragedy. It appears that M. de la 
lioumas, the defendant, when beset by the protectors of the young lady, 
actually engaged to do so. After having taken lessons of a competent 
master, in order to perfect herself, and having devoted all her time to 
those débuts whence she expected to derive glory and fortune, the young 
lady requested M. de la Roamas to keep his promise. The latter then 
directly refused, asserting that the young artist was labouring under a 
mistake, and that it was utterly impossible for him to have made such a 
promise, and that she had no talent. 

Sig. Ronconi’s health is so bad that there is no probability of his 
appearing at Covent Garden during the present season. 

Our musical readers will hear with regret that the celebrated violinist, 
Herr Ernst, has been stricken with paralysis. The proceeds of the 88th 
Monday Popular Concert are to be appropriated to him. 

It had been notified that at the recent installation of the Cambridge 
Chancellor, the degree of Doctor of Music would be conferred upon Herr 
Meyerbeer, but the celebrated musician was not present, much to the dis- 
appointment of ali who were. 

Ata convened meeting on Wednesday evening, at Exeter Hall, Mr. 
Martin, the conductor of the National Choral Society, was presented by 
the ladies of his choir with four elegantly bound volumes of music, cou- 
sisting of “Israel in Egypt,” “Messiah,” “Elijah,” and “Judas Macca- 
beus.” This testimonial, well deserved, will no doubt be highly valued 
by the enterprising and much esteemed conductor. 

A morning concert of an unusual character is announced for Wednesday 
next, at St. James’s Hall. The chief object of the promoters is to aid the 
establishment of schools in Southern Italy. Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt, 
Mlle. Tietjens, and Mr. Sims Reeves have engaged to sing a trio together. 
The Sisters Marchisio, Sigs. Giuglini, Belletti, and a strong array of first- 
rate artistes, will be preseated on the occasion. 
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The ‘feuilleton of M. pe cmnielia “high praise to the last opera by 
Felicien David, entitled “ Lalla Rookh,” 

Among many other musical documents of value left by the composer 
Halevy is a grand four act opera, ready for immediate representation. 

Gluck bids fair to become the rage. His “Orfeo” has been recently 
thrice performed at the Conservatoire of Milan, with unbounded appro- 
bation. 

The quartet by Herr Ernst, which has recently found its way to London, 
is spoken of in high terms ; the public are to have an early opportunity 

of hearing and judging of it for themselves. 

The programme of the arrangements for the Handel Festival, to be held 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. The arrangements are now complete. 
The engagements have been made with the entire band and chorus. Tie 
instrumentalists comprise stringed on of whom one hundred and 
thirty-eight are violoncellos and double basses. Over one hundred wind 
instruments are employed, besides the great organ of Messrs. Gray and 
Davison, which is now receiving large additions. The chorus will bring 
up the aggregate number of performers to about four thousand ; and the 
emanations of the “ giant composer” will now be heard for the first time 
on anything approaching this scale, in a completed and properly prepared 
acoustically constructed roofed orchestra. The component parts of this 
great orchestra have been assembled from all parts of the kingdom. 
Leeds, Bradford, York, Uuddersfield, Hallifax, &c. contribute a large 
quota of voices. Birmingham, Norwich, Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford, towns whose regularly trained choral bodies are kept 
up for the service of their respective Festivals, send efficient aid. 
Manchester, Liverpool, and other Lancashire districts, help with 
their most efficient singers to swell the contingent; the Universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the Royal choirs and chapels each send a 
selection of their best vocalists, while the Cathedral towns, through the 
kind permission of the Ecclesiastical authorities, are re presented scarcely 
without any exception. Itis a marked evidence of the growth of feeling in 
favour of these great musical undertakings, that both from manufacturers 
and others, the most liberal permission has been granted toattend the coming 
{landel Festival. ‘The provincial chorus will arrive in London on the 
afternoon of Friday, the 20th inst., and a great choral rehearsal will be 
eid in Exeter Hail the same evening. The great full rehearsal will take 
place at the Crystal Palace on the ‘following day. ‘The official book of 
— will be issued on Friday morning next; it will be of ¢ »nsiderable 
balk, and in addition to the words of the oratorios and the selection, will 
contain the names of all the performers, and police instructions, &c., 
respecting entrances. 

The haif-yearly meeting of the Crystal Palace Company was held on 
Tuesday, at the London ‘favern, Mr. T. N. Farquhar in the chair. The 
report was taken as read. The Chairman, in moving its adoption, said, 
as they were aware that no accounts would be presented to them on that 





occasion, he would confine himself to a general statement of the affairs of 


the company and its prospects, so fur as he could deduce them from pre- 
sent appearances. They thought it unwise to incur a heavy expenditure 
in getting up counteracting attractions to the a tional Exhibition. 
In withdrawing special attractions they had devoted their attention to a 
thorough repair of the building in the early part of the season, in the 
hope that when visitors came from the country and abroad to see the 
International Exhibition t hey would also come to the Crystal Palace and 
find it attractive. He thought, so far as they had gone, their position 
vas satisfactory. Of course, on the opening of the Exhibition, and for 
some time after, their business was not so good as at the « corresponding 
period, but re sage the numbers had increased over those of the corre- 
sponding week of last year. He trusted when the people arrived from 
the country, and foreian ers from abroad, they would make up for any 
deficiency that might otherwise occur. The flower show was the most suc- 
cessful they ever had, an i they looked forwar 
the Handel Festival. He believed their acc 
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wot uld pr oduc e 
country. ‘They had incurred a very consi i 
it — nents of a most substanti ial character. He believed the build ling 

vas never before in so sound and satisfactory a condition as it was at that 
moment, The additional railway communications that had recently been 
proposed and sanctioned would give them a great accession of traf tic to 
a building, and bring visitors by railway nearly up to the level of the 

Palace; while the arrangements with the railway company for the land 
would remove the dead weight of the Dulwich Wood ate on the con- 
pany and give increased value to the rema 
could judge he would venture to predict that at the end of the financial 
year in October they would be able to make a good statement and pay the 
shareholders a good dividend. He then entered into explanations with a 
view to justify the course adopted by the board towards one of its mem- 
bers. That member had taken certain legal proceedings in a court of 
law, Which resulted in disclosures connected with his private affairs; and 
those matters had been commented on in two of the morning papers. The 
board thought it the duty of that member to bend to public opinion and 
resign his seat at the board. This he resolutely refused, and insisted ou 
attending the board meetings as usual. It was a most painful subject to 
him (the chairman), but it was his duty to submit the matter to the share- 
holders. If they insisted on Mr. England remaining at the board the other 
nine directors would resign their seats. A man who would take his own 
course and defy public opinion would, they thought, not be in a position 
to promote the interests of the company. He (the chairman) had done 
all he could to prevent the present difficulty, and if the shareholders 
should not support the directors in this matter, he for one have great 
pleasure in retiring from the board, They woull endeavour to obtain 
trom every shareholder his opinion on the subject. He then read the 
clause in the deed which enabled the shareholders to remove a director, 
and concluded by moving the adoption of the report. The motion having 
been seconded, Mr. England defended his conduct, and urged that neither 
the board nor the company had anything to do with his private affairs, 
He dec] ared that it was only a plot to get rid of him, because he had 
driven some of the drones out of the Crystal Palace hives, and had 
reformed many jobs. Mr. Levy, a proprietor, reminded the meeting that 
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oe were not inet to Sinan Mr. England’s conduct, but the proposition 
of the other directors, which was that Mr. England must go out or they 
would resign. A warm discussion arose, and the show of hands which 
followed was in favour of Mr. England. A poll was then demanded, and 
was fixed for Thursday next, the 19th inst. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITU TION.—EXIHIBITION OF THE OLD 
MASTERS. 

N EXHIBITION OF THE CLASSICS OF PAINTING is parti- 
A ticularly welcome every year; it serves to correct the taste and 
improve some of the ambitious failures which abound in the exhibitions 
of the present day. But to do this, and command the esteem of the artists 
as well as the connoisseurs, the British Institution directors must take a 
little more pains in procuring from the many treasures in the hands of 
private collectors some examples of the highest excellence in art. For 
the last few years it has been remarked that both the old masters’ and 
the modern painters’ exhibitions have been insignificant compared with 
those which formerly gained a reputation for the British Gallery. How 
the collection of the old masters is formed, whether by the united atten- 
tion and interest of the directors, or by the efforts of one or two more 
active members of the body, we know not; but it is evident that the 
Institution wants stirring up. This year, especially, it was to be expected 
that our foreign visitors, who had been told so much by Dr. Waagen and 
M. Louis Viardot about the wonderful pictures and works of art in the 
private galleries of our nobility, would have been shown at least some of 
the masterpieces of Italian art which make the private galleries of Eng- 
land famous. 

We regret to have to pronounce the present exhibition one of the 
poorest we ever remember. It has scarcely a feature of importance, and 
not one picture which can be pointed out as of the highest excellence in 
art. Itis true there are Mr. Holford’s pictures—the Claude, the Hob- 
bema, and the Cuyp, are all first-rate in quality by these masters, but as 
works of art not entitled to the highest position. Then the Rembrandt 
portraits, though fine works, are not to be compared with several we could 
name in this country, and the Vandycks are not at all remarkable; while 
the one ex: ample of Reubens—Sir Culling Eardley’s portrait group of the 
Duchess of Buckingham and family—is positively a wreck, with scarce a 
glimpse of the master hand left My pon it. Then, the large Murillo, “The 
Assumption of the Virgin,” which is hung in the est of honour, is really 
a very poor picture. Sir Culling Kardley, to whom it belongs, is said to 
have given 10,000/. for it, just as we know Marshal Soult sacked no less 
than 24,0002. for the similar but far finer picture purchased of him for the 
Louvre. To our taste, neither work was worth these enormous sums. 
The picture here exhibited is not wort hy of Murillo; the head of the 
Virgin is ill drawn and wanting in oupenaiaen The general colour 
is not agreeable, the sky being entirely made up of yellow cloud. 
Some of the cherub heads are beautiful, but they escape notice 
when the principal figure is so prominently unpleasing. 1t will be 
hat this picture differs from the Louvre picture, in being nearly 
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square, in the small —. of the cherubs which are collected at the 
foot of the Virgin, and the crescent moon being i iverted. ici attitude 
of the Virgin is also quite ait ferent and very poor in expressi 1, compared 
with the Louvre picture, Murillo is seen better in Baron Li ionel Koths- 
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re called a * Ghirlandajo "—simply a profile hea a young maiden 
with her light hair contained in a gold Shrend net, is one of the choicest 
examples of Italian art I igs to Lord Boston. 
The two little pictures attri hael (111), “ Christ led to Execu- 
tion,” and (112), “St. George and edingly in- 
teresting whethe or we belis 10t, and, at least, 
their merit is good as examples of work ¢ hey are entitled 
to our respect also as coming from the collec Mr. Wynn Eilis. 
The portrait of Giorgione by himself is sent by Mr. 'T. Kibble, and a 
picture by the great Venetian is contributed by Mr. W. b. Beaumont, 
M.P. This is an Adoration of EP Shepherds—a picture with small figures 
in a landscape, painted in the old and formal manner of the early painters, 
changed colour very much. In 
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the foreground of which seems to have 
feeling, the picture is earnest and graceful, but the work betrays either a 
failing or a young hand; probably it is an early wi rk of the master, as 
it exhibits but little of the power of a gg te » was the rival of Titian. 
Some unimportant ple tures by Marco da Oggione, Palma, Marco Pal- 
mezzano, Guercino, Canaletto, “and Guardi, and a Bronzino portrait, are 
all the Italian nei 8. 

The Hobbema in its style is a unique specimen ; 
black and brown that in excess commonly spoils his pictures; the tints 
are warm and the colouring harmonious, the green of the foliage fresh, 
and all the handling of the clouds and the foliage showing the complete 
mastery and knowledge of the painter. It is a forest scene with two 
figures, and not a large picture ; it was sold, we be lieve, to Mr. Holtord 
for no less than 3000 guineas. The signature—Minderhout Hobbema, 1662 
—is seen upon the foregrou nd, and the superiority of the picture will be felt 
on comparing it with another (81) in the exhibition by the same painter. 

Cuyp is, to our notion, a much-overrated painter; occasionally he 
painted the sunny glow of evening very happily, as in the National 
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Gallery picture, and in the views of Dort in the Ellesmere gallery and 
Earl Brownlow’s, or in the Dulwich pictures ; but generally his painting 
is heavy, and too much dependent on abrupt contrasts of light and dark. 
The View of Dort in this exhibition belongs to Mr. Holford; it is a 
small oblong picture, the effect being a rather brilliant sunset, lighting 
up the shipping and the port of Dort. There are also a good frost piece 
and a moonlight by Cuyp, the latter a fair example of a kind of effect 
in which he was sometimes as happy as in his sunlight pictures. This 
picture is from Mr. Wynn Ellis’s collection. The Ruysdael landscape 
with sheep and figures, by Adrian Vandervelde, belonging to Baron 
L. Rothschild, is a small work, but more delicate and careful in execu- 
tion, and more natural than is commonly seen in his pictures, which, like 
most of the Dutch landscapes, are all composed too much of the same 
trees, the same distance, and clouds. This is particularly noticeable in 
the two Cuyps hung near together (34 and 38), where the trees and the 
landscape generally appear to be studied from the same spot; in Mr. 
Martin’s picture the group of trees in the foreground are almost precisely 
the same as that in the middle ground of the National Gallery picture. 
Mr. Halford’s Claude (5) is a very charming example, and in wonderfully 
perfect condition, showing every touch of the brush as if painted but 
yesterday. Mr. Wynn Ellis’s “ Italian Sea-port” (29), by the same master. 
is a more sunny picture, but not more distinctive in style. 

By Backhuysen there is a remarkably good picture, a seaport, with many 
figures and shipping, painted in his best manner. ‘This is the property 
of Gen. Sir W. Gomm, K.C.B. The pair of pictures by Velvet Breugliel 
belonging to Sir Culling Eardley, are characteristic specimens of this 
whimsical painter. By Jan Steen there is a most amusing picture, repre- 
senting the marriage at Cana—from a Dutch point of view. The picture 
looks like a caricature of Paul Veronese’s great work, the composition 
being similar, but the figures, in every variety of the most unctuous and 
beerified jollification, after the manner of Dutchmen at a celebration of 
the kind. Asa piece of painting it is, however, excellent, and a rare 
specimen of Jan Steen. The Ostade lent by Mr. Foster is coarse in 
quality and colour, compared with this painter's work generally. A large 
picture by Berghem, shepherd and shepherdesses dancing, from Mr. Wynn 
Ellis’s collection, is only noticeable for its size, and the same may be said 
of Sir Culling Eardley’s Claude hanging near it. 

The collection of pictures by deceased English painters is chiefly inter- 
esting for the portraits by Romney, an artist of great ability, but whose 
pictures are rarely finished; some landscapes by Crome, Barrett, Wilson, 
Morland, and Nasmyth, and a very remarkable portrait of Sarah Mal- 
colm, a criminal of high renown in her day, who was executed for mur- 
dering three women. Every picture in the room appears coarse and 
clumsy after looking at this exquisite example of the art. Whether 
Sarah Malcolm sat to Hogarth in prison, and after she had become notori- 
ous, we are not informed, but the painter has evidently bestowed his highest 
powers upon the picture; indeed, we never remember seeing any work 
of Hogarth’s to compare with this for delicate modelling of the features, 
and for truth of colour, to say nothing of the life-like expression. This 
picture, with those by Romney, which have never before been brought 
together, are a redeeming point in the exhibition. The directors could 
hardly have done better service—without, however, intending it—than in 
the collection of Stothard’s miserable illustrations to Boccaccio, the “'Tele- 
machus,” Burns, Moore, and Shakespeare, which show how much book 
illustration has advanced since then; and in the large portrait, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, of the Countess Mexborough and her son—a Viscount 
Pollington—sprawling on his back, like a baby giant, and his mamma 
reduced to the size of adwarf by this preposterous exaggeration. Nothing 
could have been found better to show the false and debased taste of the 
Georgian era than this picture, unless it be the picture (201), by Zoffany, 
of Colonel Mordaunt’s cock fight at Lucknow, but we think Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s portrait picture beats cockfighting. 








M* BERESFORD HOPE requests us to state that the “ unique ewer 

in sardonyx enamelled (attributed to Cellini),” which is described 
in the Jast number, page 567, col. 2, line 1, is the property of Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, not of Mr. H. T. Hope. : 

The Archxological Institute of Great Britain meet at Worcester, on 
July 22. ‘The principal objects to be exhibited are specimens of enamel 
and niello. 

The Royal Mausoleum, in Frogmore Gardens, destined to receive the 
ashes of the late Prince Consort, is begun. The base of the structure is 
nearly completed, and scaffolding of one hundred feet in height is in 
course of construction, for raising and depositing the heavy blocks of 
stone. Accommodation will be afforded within the Mausoleum for nearly 
one hundred coffins. 

Two new rooms have just been opened in the Museum Napoleon III., 
at the Palais de l'Industrie, Paris. They contain the objects obtained by 
Mr. Ernest Renard, during his mission in Phoenicia. The contents of the 
first room comprise sixteen magnificent sarcophagi in white marble; a 
quantity of jewels, in gold and precious stones; bronzes, glass, pottery, 
inscriptions, and fragments of monuments in marble, stone, and lava. In 
the second room is placed an enormous mosaic, thirty-three feet long and 
about twenty feet wide, found at Djebet. It is divided into square com- 
partments, containing representations of human heads of almost natural 
size, and figures of animals and fish. A very wide and handsome foliage 
forms the border. 

_The National Portrait Gallery has again been made the subject of 
discussion in Parliament upon the vote being brought forward for its 
maintenance. The gallery was not objected te as undesirable; but 
that it might be brought under the same management as the National 
Gallery, and thus the cost in some measure economised. This, as 
was generally admitted, could not be done until the National Gallery 
were enlarged to the extent finally contemplated, or the Royal Academy 
were requested to give up possession of their portion of the building ; 
both of which seem to be rather remote contingencies. Meantime. Mr. 
Scharf complains with justice that his collection cannot be seen from want 
of proper light and more space. Something was said of removing the 
portraits to the vacant boilers at South Kensington, where the Turner 
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pictures were. Itis to be hoped this will never be done, for it would only 
show them to crowds of holiday people who would not appreciate them, 
and put the whole thing down as abore. The section of the community 
interested in portraits is neither a very artistic nor an amusement-seeking 
one, and, therefore, to place the Portrait Gallery at South Kensington 
would be an absurdity, and a great inconvenience to those who really wish 
to study the subject of national and historical portraiture. Let any one say 
how often he would see the works of the old masters now in Trafalgar-square 
if they were at South Kensington, and this would show the inconvenience 
of placing the portraits there. In the course of the discussion the awkward 
affair of the portraits sold by auction, and afterwards handed over by a 
dealer to the trustees of the Portrait Gallery at an enormous profit, was 
referred to. That Anne of Austria should have been purchased for our 
national collection, unless the portrait was known by Mr. Scharf at the 
time to be the Countess of Pembroke, would appear to have been a tre- 
mendous blunder; and even as this countess the portrait was not of suffi- 
cient importance. As to the dealer’s large profit, that in itself is a matter 
of no concern if the pictures were worth the money to the collection. 
Some of the very finest works of art have been bought for an old song, 
and sold fairly enough for thousands. Another point touched in the dis- 
cussion was whether it was necessary to have a special superintendent for 
the Portrait Gallery; whether Sir C. Eastlake should not take it under 
his wing as well as the National Gallery, and so please tho economists. 
Now we are quite sure we are only expressing what every one who knows 
the subject of portraiture in its historical bearings will confirm, when we 
say that the subject is a speciality, and requires very considerable study 
to become properly acquainted with. The final destination of the Portrait 
Gallery should be the National Gallery ; and then, as it seems to us, it 
will not be possible to make it satisfactory and comprehensive without 
placing it under the direction of one competent head, and making it a 
distinct feature. : 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

<< INSTITUTION.—Friday, May 23; the Duke of Northumber- 

U land, K.G., F.R.S., Pres., in the chair. Warington W. Smyth, Esq., 
F.R.S., read a paper on Coal. The speaker commenced by proposing to 
select one portion only of a very large subject; and, neglecting chemical 
and statistical and mining particulars with reference to this important 
mineral, to confine himself to the physical conditions under which it is 
found to occur. The enormous value of the coal of this country might 
be understood from the simple facts that nearly 300,000 of our fellow- 
subjects find their employment in the coal-mines; and that the total 
quantity raised in 1860 amounted to no less than eighty-four millions of 
tons. Mr.Smyth then proceeded to describe the nature of the various 
substances with which the coal is associated, referring to specimens on 
the table from the field of South Yorkshire. Comparison was made 
between the total thickness of carboniferous rocks or coal measures of 
different districts, as well as between the total thickness of coal (in the 
aggregate of the seams) ; and hence, it was shown, we have one reason 
for not estimating the value of a coal-field merely by its area, as we find 
it laid down in a geological map. Thus, the weli-known Durham field, 
with a thickness of measures of about 2000 feet, has a total thickness of 
coal of 50 feet. The Derbyshire, 2000, and almost twice the thickness of 
coal; the North Staffordshire, 6000 feet of measures, and 130 of coal ; whilst 
the South Welsh and Saarbriicken fields exhibit thicknesses of 12,000 
to 15,000 feet, with a proportionate increase (especially in the latter) of 
coal. A second reason for mistrusting arca as a criterion of the im- 
portance of a coal-district, is the various forms into which the coal mea- 
sures have been thrown or moulded by agencies operating at a later date 
in the earth’s crust, whence some districts may exhibit by outcrops an 
indication of the full amount of their entire contents, whilst in others the 
beds pass with a gradual inclination beneath newer formations, through 
which they may nevertheless be accessible. As instances of this were 
quoted, the vast accession of mineral wealth added, even in the last 
twelve years, to the Westphalian coal-field, by the explorations carried 
out through the covering of cretaceous rocks which clothe the northern 
side of the coal-field, and the remarkable pit lately completed by the 
Duke of Newcastle, at Shireoak, which, commenced at a distance of 
several miles from any visible coal-measures, pierced the new red sand- 
stone and magnesian limestone, and reached the “ top-hard” coal at 515 
yards in depth. Mr. Smyth then described certain physical features pro- 
duced in the coal seams subsequently to their consolidation, suchas the cleat 
and backs, or various nearly vertical divisions, often more or less filled with 
carbonate of lime or iron pyrites, which add greatly to the amount of ash 
andclinker. In referring afterwards to the principal families of plants which 
are found either in, or associated with, the coal, he wished to show that 
their occurrence throws a light on the origin of the coal-seams, which 
again becomes an important guide in enabling us to judge of the con- 
tinuity of various fields, a question fraught with vital importance, in 
consequence of the rapid rate at which some of them are being exhausted. 
Thus the position of the stigmaria in the under-clay or floor of the 
seam, and vf the stems of sigillaria, lepidodendron, calamites, &c., in 
the roof strata, point to the probability of the growth of the vegetable 
matter insitu. The existence of numerous upright stems, and especially 
those occurring so often and so dangerously to the miners in the roof of 
certain coals, is a strong confirmation of the gradual depression of the 
tract in which these plants grew; and Gippert has shown that the careful 
examination of a number of seams proves the existence in the coal itself 
of every family of plant which has been met with in the coal measures. 
Thus much had referred to the true carboniferous period, in which it 
is commonly supposed that a vigorous vegetation first arose, but the 
speaker described his finding, a few months since, in the Laxey lead and 
copper mine, in the Isle of Man, at 120 fathoms deep, a seam of anthracite 
coal, three to four inches thick, in the midst of ancient schists, probably 
Lower Silurian. He then referred to coaly and lignitic beds in newer 
formations, especially to the Tertiary brown-coal, which in Continental, 
and especially in Southern Europe, attains to great importance. The 
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excellent preservation of the vegetable remains in the lignite has enabled 
Unger and Heer to make accurate comparison with existing floras, and to 
show’that the Tertiary flora had nothing in common with our present flora 
in Europe, but an extraordinary resemblance to that of modern North 
America. This was especially to be noticed in closely similar species 
of the genera Liguidambar, Liriodendron, Pavia, Nyssa, Robinia, 
Taxodium, Sequoia, Juglans, Glycyrrhiza, Cercis, Laurus, Ithododendron, 
Cissus, and certain oaks and pines. There was hence no retreating 
from the conclusion, that at this portion of the Tertiary period a land 
communication must have existed between America and Europe. 
Fragments of that land, with relics of the same Tertiary flora still exist in 
Iceland and the Azores, with their surturbrand and lignites; aud thus, 
that Atlantis, which is generally set down as a dream of the poets, is 
brought again into solid existence by the studies of the geologist. A re- 
lation of this kind at a comparatively recent period throws a light on the 
causes of phenomena belonging to an earlier epoch, and will enable us to 
form conclusions, if not upon the absolute contemporaneity of certain 
beds or groups of coal measures, at all events upon the physical connec- 
tion within a given period of the agencies which were forming coal not 
only in the various fields of Europe, but also in North America: and the 
speaker concluded by pointing out that the reasoning on the continuity 
among one another of our British coal-fields, or of them with those of 
Belgium and North France, depends on somewhat complex data which 
scientific investigation can alone afford. 
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GeEoLoaicaL.—June 4; Prof. A. C. Ramsay, Pres., in the chair. The 
following communications were read: 1. “On the disputed Affinities of 
the Purbeck Mammalian genus Pagiaular.” By Hugh Falconer, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S. The author first referred to his former description (in the 
Journal of the Society, Vol. XIIL, p. 261, &e.) of Plagiau/ax as a rodent 
form of Marsupial, having affinities with the existing //ypsiprymnus; and 
then he drew attention to the very different opinion of its relationship 
expressed by Professor Owen in the article ‘“ Palzontology,” in the eighth 
edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” and in the reprint of that 
article as a separate work, where it is said to have been ‘a carnivorous 
Marsupial.” Dr. Falconer then reviewed the dental characters of P/a- 
giawazx in detail. Of the incisors he said that, in regard of number, order 
of suppression, collateral position, and relation to the premolars, they 
correspond exactly with the type of Marsupial herbivora, and are wholly 
at variance with the carnivorous type; and he argued that Professor 
Owen’s argument drawn from Thy/acolco has no bearing on the incisors of 
Plagiaulax, and gives no support to the carnivorous inference. Of the pre- 
molars, after a full comparative re-examination, Dr. Falconer stated that, in 
agreement with his already-published views, he finds reason to regard the 
carnivorous deduction from the shape of the premolars to be altogether un- 
tenable. The form of the lower jaw of Plagiaulax having been regarded by 
Professor Owen as conforming with the carnivorous type, the author 
showed that in the non-carnivorous Cheiromys (Aye-Aye) and Phascolarctus 
(Koala) a similar form of ramus obtains; and that the coronoid and 
condyle of the Aye-Aye are not ualike those of Plagiaulax ; whilst in 
existing predaceous Marsupials the condyle has a different form. The 
author is altogether confirmed in his opinion that Plagiaulax was essen- 
tially a phytophagous marsupial. 2. ‘“ On some Fossil Plants from the 
Hempstead Beds, Isle of Wight.” By the Rev. Dr. O. Heer, Professor of 
Botany, Zurich. With an Introduction, by W. VPengelly, Esq., F.G.S. 
These plant-remains, collected by Mr. H. Keeping, under Mr. Pengelly’s 
direction, from the Hempstead Series, consist of seeds, cones, leaves, and 
twigs, and are referable to ten species, four of which have been found 
lately at Bovey Tracey also, namely, Sequoia Couttsiw, Heer, Andromeda 
reticulata, Ettin., Nymphea Doris, Heer, and Carpolites Websteri, Brongn. 
The other species are Cyperites For besi, sp. nov., Ne/wnbium Buchii, Ettin., 
Carpolites globulus, sp. nov., Chara Escheri, Braun, and Ch. tuberculata, 
Lyeil, var. Professor Heer notices that six of the above-named species 
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are found also in the Lower Miocene (Tongrian and -Aquitanian) of the 
Continent; and that this flora, as far as represented, seems to indicate 
truly freshwater conditions for the formation in which it is found. 
3. “On Glacial Surface-markings on the Sandstone near Liverpool.” 
By G. H. Morton, Esq., F.G.S. The author here noticed the occurrence 
of glacial grooves and scratches at— Ist, Toxteth Park, the direction of the 
strie being N. 42° W., at 120 feet above the sea; 2nd and 3rd, at 
Boundary-lane and New-road, Kirkdale, the striz being N. 15° W., and 
at about 80 feet above the sea. 

RoyaL HorticutturaL.—The second grand /vte took place on Wed- 
nesday, amid the unfavourable circumstances of a wet day. In spite, 
howeyer, of all untoward influences, the attendance was numerous and 
fashionable, and the floral display was quite worthy of the occasion. The 
pelargoniums were in great force, and were much admired, and the dis- 
play of stove and greenhouse plants, azaleas, roses in pots, calceolarias, 
and ornamental plants, was exceedingly fine. The prizes amounted 
altogether to a total of 546/. 

SocleTY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE Fine Arts.—On Wed- 
nesday evening a conversazione in connection with this society, took place 
at the Mansion-house, under the presidency of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, one of the vice-presidents. The Egyptian-hall was brilliantly 
illuminated for the occasion, and decorated with choice exotics and 
flowering shrubs. In the vestibule were placed a number of pictures and 
other works of art, each of which possessed a high order of merit and 
secured a group of admirers. The company, which numbered several 
hundreds, including the President of Liberia and suite, and a number of 
foreign artists, having assembled in the Egyptian-hall, and the Lord 
Mayor having taken the chair, his lordship said: “ Ladies and gentle- 
men, I am very happy indeed to have the honour of presiding a second 
time on an occasion like this. Last year I felt that the entertain- 
ment at the Mansion- house, similar to the present, was ore of the most 
gratifying incidents of the season. I am very glad to find that the Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts has made progress, and is likely 
to grow up to maturity, and to become one of the great institutions of 
the country. We have scientific institutions and artistic institutions, 
but undoubtedly the place which this society has already taken justifies 
those who support it, inasmuch as it is shown that some such society was 
required. Its title signifies that one of the objects which it proposes is 
to encourage the delightful art of music. I believe it to be one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the society that it includes music as one 
of the fine arts. No doubt those who study the art of music and follow 
it up, if they go on to any very great extent, get into science, for it can- 
not be denied that there is a great amount of science brought into opera- 
tion in the compositions which delight our ears, from those simple melodies 
that sweetly sing in tune to the works of the great musicians. I feel, 
however, that in this society we have taken a very wise course in including 
music; and I take this opportunity of expressing my great gratification 
that artistes of the highest possible rank as musicians and vocalists have 
been pleased to join this society, and are now about to delight us by their 
voluntary performance—thus adding greatly to the attraction of the 
society. A warm vote of thanks to his Lordship, moved by Mr. Ottley, 
hon. secretary, and seconded by Mr. Alexander Johnston, was then carried 
by acclamation. A concert succeeded, in which the following eminent 
artistes took part: Mlle. Tietjens, Mlle. Parepa, Mme. Leibhart, Mme. 
Lemaire, Mme. Honore, Mlle. 'T'rebelli, Miss Van Noorden, Mme. Gilbert, 
Sig. Giraldoni, Herr Reichart, M. Naudin, Mr. Santley, Herr Formes, M. 
Ascher, and Mr. Henry Distin. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mow. ......Roval Geographical. 8}. i. Mr. Charles Beke, Ph. D., F 1.G.S., &c., * On Excursions 
from Damascus to Harran, and thence through the Hely Land.”’ 2. “ Late Sur- 
veysin the Pacitic, by H.M.s. //era/d, under the command of Capt. N. M. Den- 
ham, R.N., &e."’ 3. “Short Narrative of a Journty, overland, from Nagasaki to 
Yeddo, in Japan,by Rutherford Alcock, Esq., H.B.M.'s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Planipotentiary, Japan.” 

British Architects. 8. 

Tves.......Ethnological Society. 8 1. Mr. John Crawford, President, “On Colour as a Test 
of Race.” 2. Mr. RS. Poole, “On Egyptian Ethnology.” 

Statistical. 8 Mr. John Glover, “On the Statistics of Tonnage during the first 
Decade, under the Navigation Law of 1849.” 


Architectural Museum, South Kensington. 8 Rev. Thomas James, M.A., “On 
Labourers’ Cottages, and their bearing upon Architecture.” 
Web. .....Geological. 8 1 ProfessorJ. I. Jukes, F.R.S., F.G.S., “On the Mode of Formation 
ot some of the River-valleys of the South of Ireland.” 2. Professor 8. Haughton, 
F.RS., F.G.S., “Onthe Granites of Donegal.” 3. Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.S., 
F.G.S., “On the Upper Coal-measures of Ayrshire’ 4. Professor James Nicol, 
FLRS.E., F.G.S., “On the Geological Structure of the Southern Grampians." 
» Mr. S. H. Beckles, F.R.S., F.G.8S., “On some Foot-prints in the Wealden of 
the Isleof Wight, Hastings, and Swanage."’ 6. Professor T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., 
See.G S., “On a Stalk-eyed Crustacean from the Coal-imeasures.”’ 
Meteorological. 7. Annual Meeting. 
Tiurs. ...Royal. 8} 
Antiquaries. 8}. 
Linnwan. &. 
Chemical. 8. 
Numismatic. 7. Annual Meeting. 
Philosophical Clab. 6. 
Royal Horticultural. 2. 
PR. sae Royal Institution. 8. Professor Faraday, F.&.S., “On Gas Glass Furnaces,” &e. 
SAT. ccceeed Asiatic. 
MISCELLANEA. 


HE BANQUET offered by the “ Savage Club,” with other gentlemen 

connected with literature and the fine arts, is to take place this even- 
ing (Saturday), at the St. James’s Hall. About twenty representatives 
of the principal foreign papers now in London have accepted the 
invitation. 

The subscription to the memorial to the late Prince Consort is now 
proceeding very slowly. The latest bulletin is that at a meeting held at 
the Mansion House last Wednesday, the Lord Mayor in the chair, Mr. 
Goodman announced that the total amount received was 50,220/. The 
reporter adds that “nothing of any importance transpired.” 

The members of the Athenzum Club, desirous of showing their respect 
to the numerous foreign gentlemen of distinction in science and art who 
are now in London, have invited them to two conversazioni, one of which 
was held on Wednesday last, and the other will take place on the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Waterloo. 
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The Readership pf Jurisprudence and Civil Law at the Middle Temple 
is now vacant, through the removal of Dr. Maine to India asa legal 
member of the Supreme Court. All candidates for the office are to apply 
to the Under-Treasurer of the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple 
on or before the 25th inst. The place of Dr. Maine will not be easily 
filled; for it is seldom that the Reader’s chair is filled with such a 
consummate lawyer and jurisconsult. 

The English chemists entertained the chemical jurors and other distin- 
guished chemists, at present visiting London, at a banquet, given at the 
Trafalgar, Greenwich, on Tuesday evening last. The chair was taken by 
Dr. Hofmann, President of the Chemical Society, and the company con- 
sisted, among others, of Professor Faraday, the Master of the Mint, 
M. Balard, M. Pelouze, Professor Schritter, Dr. Percy, Professor Fehling, 
Mr. Walter Crum, Professor Daubeny, Professor Wurtz, Dr. De Mussy, 
Professor Regnault, M. Peligot, Professor Williamson, Professor Baum- - 
hauer, Professor Frankland, Le Vicomte de Villa Maior, Dr. Odling, Dr. 
Stenhouse, Mr. Grove, Mr. Warren dela Rue, M. Woskrescenski, M. Stas, 
Professor W. A. Miller, Baron Thenard, Dr. Atkinson, Mr. G. Wilson, 
Mr. Maskelyne, M. Persoz, Professor Forchammer, Professor Brodie, Mr. 
D. Campbell, M. Daubrée, Mr. Smee, M. Barreswill, Mr. Attfield, Pro- 
fessor Anderson, Professor Roscoe, Mr. Young, Professor Piria, Dr. 
Miiller, Professor Sobrero, Professor Mennier, Professor F. C. Calvert, 
Mr. Abel, Dr. Normandy, Professor Lorenco, Professor Chandelon, Pro- 
fessor Redwood, Mr. Morson, Mr. Perkin, Dr. Noad, M. Rahnheim, Dr. 
Buckton, Dr. Gilbert, Dr. Lieben, Dr. Price, Dr. A. P. Price, M. Barral, 
Mr. Heisch, Professor Herapath, Dr. Marcet, Dr. Longstaff, Mr. Hanbury, 
Mr. Field, Dr. Bence Jones, Dr. Bernays, Mr. J. P. Gassiot, Dr. Glad- 
stone, Dr. Letheby, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Porrett, Mr. T. Taylor, Mr 
Warrington, Dr. Dexter, Professor Fremy, M. Hulot, &c. 

The preliminary meeting of the great gathering of the Chess Players 
of all nations to be held this year, took place yesterday (the 13th inst.), 
at St. James’s Hall, under the presidency of Lord Lyttelton. The Con- 
gress will probably continue its proceedings for a month. The chief 
features of the programme are: a Grand International Tournament, and 
a Handicap Tournament, both open to players of all nations; a match 
by electric telegraph between London and Paris; an exhibition of blind- 
fold play; matches between clubs ; and a competition for the best problems. 
Some of the most distinguished players from all parts of the will be pre- 
sent. Among others, we may mention Messrs. Anderssen, Barnes, 
Blackburne, Boden, De Rivitre, Hampton, Hannah, Harrwitz, Horwitz, 
Kennedy, Kolisch, Count Koucheleff, Liwenthal, Medley, Mongredien, 
Prince Ouronsoff, Owen, Paulsen, Staunton, St. Amant, and Steinitz. As 
an evidence of the interest which has been excited, more than 450 problems 
have been entered for the competition in that department. The prizes in all 
the branches are of considerable value. A special interest attaches to this 
gathering as it has been resolved to constitute the meeting a legislative 
Congress for settling the British Chess Code. 

On Saturday, the 7th inst., Mr. S. C. Hall, the editor of the Art Journal, 
delivered a lecture at the Hanover-square Rooms, “On the most Illus- 
trious Men and Women of the Age.” The object of the lecture was to 
raise money for the Royal Asylum of St. Ann’s Charity. The audience 
was large, fashionable, and appreciatory. Mr. Hall stated that his oppor- 
tunities of intimacy with the eminent literary men and women of his time 
had been frequent. There were few of them with whom he had not been 
acquainted, associating with them in general society, or in the familiar 
intercourse of private life. The homage he offered was to the past. The 
heroes he worshipped were the departed, the friends he recalled to 
memory were those of whom he and the world were heirs. His object 
was to bring them as palpably as he could before the audience, doing with 
his pen what the artist does with his pencil, limiting his descriptions and 
details to brief notices of their personal appearance, their habits, and such 
other facts as might serye to present them as they lived and moved to the 
minds of those who only knew, by the works which they had bequeathed 
to all time, those men and women who for the world’s behoof had “ penned 
and uttered wisdom.” Amongst his earliest acquaintances was a lady 
whose name was a link between the present and the past—Hannah 
More. He first met her in 1825, when she had lived fourscore years. 
Her talk was of the great men and women of her time. She had known 
Samuel Johnson and Edmund Burke, had sat for her portrait to 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, and had seen David Garrick on the 
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stage. The great painter and the great actor were her dearest friends. 
Having given an interesting description of her quaint appearance and 
sprightly manner, and paid a tribute to the beauty of her writings, the 
lecturer proceeded to notice Samuel Rogers, who, he said, for ninety 
years, was a pilgrim upon earth, but one whose staff was of gold. James 
Montgomery, Ebenezer Elliott, Thomas Moore, Letitia E. Landon 
(L. E. L.), Amelia Opie, and Charles Lamb were next graphically 
pourtrayed. From Lamb, he said, the transition was natural to his 
friend Coleridge. In 1794, being then 22 years of age, he became con- 
nected with a periodical, and travelled to diffuse revolutionary principles. 
But, like Balaam, he blessed where he had been employed to curse, and, 
instead of fulfilling his mission, he declared education and the spread of 
the Gospel to be the true sources of national amelioration. Many a 
pleasant walk had the poet and the lecturer across the hills which over- 
look London; but the memory he cherished most was an incident which 
occurred in the Strand. On one occasion while passing along that busy 
thoroughfare with Coleridge he pointed to a window in the office of the 
Morning Post where many a night he had consumed the midnight oil. 
He said he could well recollect hearing the song of a caged lark saluting 
the morning as he was passing homeward to his rest. ‘Thirty years had 
come and gone, but that unforgotten memory gave him his truest 
pleasure, and still, he said, he looked back to it as a matin 
hymn of nature. With reference to Allan Cunningham — the 
following amusing incident was mentioned :—Mr. Roche, then editor 
of the Morning Post, told him (Mr. Hall) that on one occasion he 
received a letter containing a literary article, submitted for approval. He 
requested a personal interview with the writer, and some days afterwards 
a tall, gawky youth presented himself, stating that to comply with the 
request he had walked from Dumfries to London, and that all he had in 
the world he carried in the handkerchief which was slung on his staff. 
When Allan Cunningham became famous, and his society was courted by 
the great, he never shrank from the avowal that he was the architect of 
his own fortune. Amongst the remaining celebrities, of whom pen-and-ink 
portraits were presented and characteristic incidents related, were James 
Hogg (the Ettrick Shepherd), Sydney Smith, Professor Wilson, Mary 
Russell Mitford, Wordsworth, Southey, Maria E.lgeworth, Lady Morgan, 
Felicia Hemans, Thomas Campbell, Theodore Hook, and Thomas Hood. 
These, continued the lecturer, were men and women of the age who had 
made the age renowned. Happily many yet remained to dignify and 
glorify the present time; but he had spoken only of those who had 
departed. Many of them had put on immortality before the greater 
number of his auditors were born, but what he had said might lead to a 
better apprehension and a purer enjoyment of the works for which the 
world would be their debtor to the end of time. At the conclusion of 
Mr. Hall’s interesting lecture, the pleasure with which the audience had 
heard it was expressed in warm and prolonged applause. 

The following complaint has been made respecting the attendance of 
jurors at the International Exhibition : “ A great many complaints have 
been made of the inattention of the English jurors in several depart- 
ments. The foreign jurors who have been sent over at the expense of 
their respective Governments, and who expect to be rewarded and deco- 
rated on their return, are indefatigable, and of course take care of the 
exhibits of their countrymen; but the English jurors, who are merely 
honorary, attend but seldom, and in insufficient numbers, and the conse- 
quence is that the few who are present when the question of medals is put to 
the vote are constantly outvoted. In the philosophical department, for 
instance, we are told that two of the most eminent men of science we 
have, namely, Professor Wheatstone and Sir David Brewster, have never 
once attended, and that the duty of looking after English instrument- 
makers has entirely devolved on Messrs. Brookes, Glaisher, and Colonel 
Lestrange. Ofthe foreign jurors five is the minimum attendance, so that 
the advocates of English interests are always in the minority. We do 
not mean, of course, to insinuate that the eminent men who have come 
over from Paris, Berlin, and Turin to act as jurors would give any 
decision contrary to their convictions, but national partialities are some- 
times very strong, and ‘it is not enough that Cmsar’s wife should be 
virtuous, but that ail the world should think her so.’ If the decisions 
should be as impartial as the decrees of Minos, the English exhibitors 
will not think they have been fairly dealt with in the too frequent absence 
of their own jurors.” 


NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER’S REGISTER. 


HE RELICS OF SHELLEY, edited by Mr. R. Garnett, is the 
only book exciting much expectation which this week has pro- 
duced. Mr. W. Bridges Adams has written a volume on * Roads 
and Rails, and their Physical and Moral Sequences,” absorbing into 
his chapters much matter which he has during a series of years contri- 
buted to magazines and newspapers. In books of travel we have, 
** European Settlements on the West Coast of Africa.” by Captain 
Hewett; ‘‘ The West of Ireland, its Condition and Prospects,” by 
Mr. Henry Coulter; and ‘Pen and Pencil Sketches of Faroe and 
Iceland.” by Mr. A. J. Symington. The Right Hon. Joseph Napier 
has published his lecture, delivered at Dublin, on Edmund Burke. The 
author of ‘* Crispin Ken,” in a 15s. volume, reviews the Position of 
the Liberal Party in the interest of the Conservatives. The Hon. 
Mrs. J. C. Talbot prints a little book on ** Parochial Mission Women, 
their Work and its Fruits.” The Rev. Dr. Salmon, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, author of the well known treatise on Conic Sections, 
has produced another on the Analytie Geometry of Three Dimensions. 
In theology we have “ Prophecy the Key of Providence,” by Mr. 


Robert Baxter; and ‘“‘ The Spirit in the Word; or, Facts gathered 
from a Thirty Years’ Ministry,” by the Rev. W. Weldon Champneys. 
The only novel is ‘ Bryanston-sqnuare,” in two volumes, by Noell 
Radecliffe. 

The Return of the quantities of Foreign Paper imported into Eng- 
land since October last, is a very interesting document. It will not 
be forgotten how the papermakers almost with one accord prophesied 
that if they did not receive some protection, equivalent at least to the 
export duties levied on foreign rags, they would inevitably be super- 
seded or ruined by the French, German, and Belgian paper-makers. 
We always maintained that their terror was groundless, and this return 
fully justifies us. From October to April (seven months) there have 
been imported 3357 tons of writing and printing paper, or 4719 tons of 
paper of every kind, inclusive of paper-hangings. Now to give some idea 
of the relative magnitude of this importation, we may state that Messrs. 
A. Cowan and Son, of Cannon-street, in the same period—October to 
April—manufactured at their Scottish mills alone 2170 tons of paper, 
or nearly half as much as the entire national import! Small as the 
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amount of this import is, it has declined and is likely still further to 
decline, for neither in style nor price do Continental printing papers suit 
the English market. 

Seldom, if ever, do we hear booksellers and publishers owning that 
business is good with them, and at present the complaint is universal 
that trade was hardly ever slacker. Some blame the Exhibition, and 
some the American war; but the fact is certain, that there is at pre- 
sent a slow demand for books, whether new or old. 
summer and the beginning of autumn are always a dull season with 
the trade, but the quiet time is on earlier than usual this year. We 
hear of several books announced for publication, which will be de- 
ferred, at any rate, until the International Exhibition is closed ; and 
we have every reason to expect that for three or four months to come 
little will be stirring in the world of letters. 








The apostles of Social Science have been holding their meetings in 
the present Pentecostal week, and the gift of tongues and the power 
of ‘* papers” have been displayed to a remarkable extent—we trust 
with great ultimate good in the enlightenment of society as to its 
duties and obligations. Meanwhile a work has appeared in Paris 
which we commend to the attention of the members of the Congress. 
It is written by M. Coureelle-Seneuil, a veteran French economist, 
and who is now, or was recently, Professor of Political Economy at 
Santiago, in Chili. The title of the work—published by Guillaumin 
and Co.—is “ Etudes sarla Science Sociale.” The author divides his 
work into two parts. ‘he first part is directed to Theoretical 
Studies (Etud:s théoriques), and is divided into sections: Ra- 
tional Activity and the Faculties which direct it; Our Desires 
and their Direction; Or the formation of co-operative power; On 
Historical Evolutions and the Law which. governs them. The 
second part relates to Applied Studies (Etudes d’Application), 
and treats: The Arrangement of Societies; the Family; individual 
and General Morals; the Rational Hierarchy of Modern Societies ; 
the Political Action of Individuals; and Labour in the Sciences, Arts, 
and Letters. There has recently appeared the fifteenth and last 
volume of the “ Causeries du Lundi,” by Sainte-Beuve. The prin- 
cipal characters tak-n up in this volume are: Meurice, Guérin, 
D’Ormesson, M. de Tocqueville, Pére Lacordaire, Parny, Nisard, 
Vabbé Fiéchier, General Joubert, Joseph Demaistre, Voltaire and 
Rousseau, Thiers, &c. A new volume from the pen of George Sand 
(Madame Dudevant), bearing the title “ Tamaris,” is certain to find 

vaders ; and so will a little volume on village life in England, the 
souvenirs of an exile, the author of “Channing: a Study,” viz., * La 
Vie de Village en Angléterre.” Students of the French language have 
their attention directed to the ‘ Dictionnaire analogique de la 
langue francaise, Répertoire complet des mots par les idées et 
des idées par les mots,” by the late Professor P. Boissitre. It is asked : 
To what end have all dictionaries, even the most voluminous, hitherto 
served? To give the orthography and signification of a word already 
known. But is not this a very small service to require so many large 
volumes? For every twenty times that one is at a loss on a question 
of language there are nineteen times where one has an édea, but where 
one cannot find an expression for it. For instance, you make vain 
efforts to recollect how physicians designate the state of temporary 
insensibility produced by chloroform; what they call the infirmity ot 
a lame man or that of a bald person, what the names of foreign plants 
acclimatised, what the science which treats of beauty, of that which 
classifies and describes insects, the knowledge of a malady by 
its symptoms; what the word for tiiat piece in a lock which 
the key moves too or fro to open or shut a door, what the name 
for these female statues which support a cornice, &c. These 
are ideas which come into your mind, which you desire to express, 
but which you-<annot immediately, although you may have seen the 
word a hundred times. With the aid of M. Boissieres’ Dictionnaire, 
by the method of analogy at once the most ingenious and siwple, 
although it has cost five-and-twenty years’ labour to its author, the 
Frenchman or the French student falls instantly upon the words— 
Anastési, Clandication, Calvitie, Exotiques, Esthctique, Entomologie, 
Diagnostic, Péne (bolt), Cariatides. The dictionary so far will be 
serviceable to those who desire to express themselves learnedly and 
correctly. English lexicographers might turn their attention to it, 1n 
order to inform themselves whether a similar service could not be 
rendered to the English language by means of the analogical system. 

The booksellers of France, those of Nevers at least, are a tetchy 
class. We believe that it is usual in this country for schoolmasters, 
teachers of music, &e., to purchase educational works at trade price, 
and to sell them to their pupils at retail price. If not so, from per- 
sonal knowledge we know that such is the case in some of the 
pensionnats of Paris. Eight booksellers of Nevers, however, applied 
to the civil tribunal of that place for an injunction against the heads of 
certain secondary schools for having sold school books at a profit, 
making a demand at the same time against the parties for 20,000 francs 
interest and damages, alleging in support of their demand the law of 
1814, that no one can exercise the profession of a bookseller until he 
has been licensed and sworn, and the law of 1852, which decrees that 
any one who exercises the profession of a bookseller without a licence 
shall be punished with imprisonment from one month to two years, 
and to a fine of from 100fr. to 2000/r. The Civil Tribunal took a 
sensible view of the case, and refused the injunction, seeing that 
booksellers exercising a commercial speculation for gain and profit 
cannot be assimilated to heads of schools laical or religious, who are 
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simply intermediate agents between licensed booksellers or publishers 
of whom they buy, and sell to their pupils the books necessary to their 
studies, and seeing, further, that such sales are not public sales, but to 
a limited number of individuals in an establishment not open to the 
public. 


THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME of Mr. T. Erskine May’s Constitu- 
tional History of Engiand from 1760 to 1860, will not be published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. until October. 3 
_* Nores ON |ra tian INpbustey,” by a Levantine Commissioner, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. W. Biackwood and Sons. 

*“ BARREN Honour,” by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” which has 
appeared in Fraser's Magazine, will shortly be published by Messrs. Parker, 
Sou, and Bourn, in two volumes. 

Me. E, b. pe Foxsuanque will publish this month his Impressions of Japan 
and the Nori of Cuina, in a volume eutitled ‘* Niphon and Pecheli.’’ 

Carrain Lauxté has in the press a volume of Lravels in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Russia in 1861. 

M. FRancisque-MicneEw’s work, “ Les Ecossais en France et Jes Francais en 
Ecosse,” is now nearly ready in two handsome volumes, and will be published 
in a week or ten days by Messrs. Triiboer and Co. 

** GRAVE AND Gay,” a new penny illustrated magazine, has made its appear- 
ance this week. It is entirely occufled with tales, and gives some passages 
from Victor Hugo’s ‘ Les Miserables,” with a fuil-page woodcut representing 
Bishop Myriel on his knees asking a blessing frou the dying revolutionist. 

Mr. Tom lay ok has in the press a Hand-book to the Pictures in the In ter- 
national Exhibitivn, critical and descriptive. 

Dr. Dowson, wuo receutly published a lecture on Darwin, which he deli- 
vered at Wuitvy, is now engaged in the preparation of a volume on the Life and 
Works—especially the medical works—of Dr. Darwin. 

“Yue UNiraAriaN CHAPELS OF ENGLAND, their History and Architecture,’ 
illustrated with engravings of the older places of worship, and the most hand- 
some of the new, is announced. 

CoLoNEL Tau, P. SuareNer is now at work on a History of the United 
States of America. It will provably ve paolisied in October in two large octavo 
volumes of 700 pages, each illustrated with maps and engravings of American 
scenery and incidents. Col. Shaffuer will commence with the discovery of 
America and end with the outbreak of the present civil war. 

THE PROOF-KEADEK on the Tunes, it is said, receives an editorial salary, but 
has to forteit one guinea for every typographical error, even a turned letter, in 
each day’s impression; if he bas marked an error on the proof, the compositor 
who neglected lo correct it pays the forfeit. 

“Ti OLb LucureNANT AND His Son,” a novel in two volumes, by the 
Rev, Dr. Norman M*Leod, of Glasgow, is announced for early publication by 
Messrs, Straban and Co. Times are changed when Scottish mini-ters not oaly 
Veutlure ts read, but to write noveis. 

fue CaLtcurra Papens state that all Sir Bartle Frere’s valuable library, 
the papers connected with his administration in Scinde, and a great many other 
valuables, have been lost in the ship Z'uron, 

Tue Rey. C. A. Jouns is preparing for the Society for Promoting Christian 
Kuowledge a volume on British Birds and their Haunts and Habits, with their 
syslemlalic, common, and provincial names, 

A TRANSLATION, by Mr. Caurch, of M. Cornélis de Witt’s “ Jefferson and the 
American Veinvcracy,” will be publisued by Messrs. Longman and Co. this 
monta, MM. de Witt is ason-in-iaw ot dL. Guizot. ile holds a poor opinion of 
Jetierson whether regarded as a man or a statesman. 

Tut Rey, C. E. PktcHanp, of South Sutienbam, has been engaged for some 
time on a Praciical and Critical Commentary on ive Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment for KEnuglish readers. Tue trst part, dealing with the Epistle to the 
KRumans, will ve published by Messrs. Louguian and Co. in the course of this 
month, 

SoME new and interesting reminiscences of the early Life of George Stephen- 
son will appear in Mr. Tweddeil’s forthcoming work on “ The Bards and 
Authors of Cleveland and Svuth Durham.” ‘They will be contributed by Mr. 
Dixon, engineer of the Stockton aud Darlingion Railway, Stephenson's first 
pupil, and by Mr. Mewburn, the solicitur to tue same railway, aud for many 
years the ntimate friend of Stephenson. 

MANY attempts have been made to execute lithographic printing by steam, 
and at Jast G. Sigel, of Berlin, bas produced a machine which is likely to come 
into extensive use in this country. Messrs. Tuomas Murray and Son, of 
Giasgow, have adopted it fur the production of their series of Swan’s Copy 
Buvks, We bead lines of which are all lithographed, and of which they sell on 
an average 60,UUU a week. Sigel’s machine priuis off 675 impressions per hour, 
whereas Lhe most active workman at the hand-press can do po more than 60. 
Messrs, Maciure and Macdonald are also using these excellent German machines. 

THe AurHor oF “ALICE Gray.” —Tuere are few persons who have not heard 
and admired the beautiful soug of “ Alice Gray.” ‘The author of it was Mr 
William luce, who formerly resided at Kegworth, in Leicestershire, the village 
which sueitered for years the poet Moore. Mr. Ince tell into reduced circum- 
stances, and was obliged to enter the house belonging to the Shardlow Union, 
where he died on the 2¥th of May last, aged 74. ile always expressed himseit 
very gratetul fur the kind treatment he received both trom the master and 
ininates by whom he appears to have been much respected. 

“TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM IN FRANCE; or, Lupressions of a Flaneur,”’ 
is announced by Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sous. ‘Lhe author is anxious to 
explain his reason for choosing his fureigu name. His apology is, that no word 
eXists in the English language which would convey a correct idea of a jlaneur 
Ile is not *‘ an idier,” as is generally supposed ; un the contrary, intense activity 
of ail faculties is one of tie must necessary Quauucations of a /laneur, Nor 1s 
he “‘an observer ;” for this would imply the concentration of his faculties 
towards a definite aim add in a certain direction. The true /laneur has a horror 
ot ail definite aim; he never seeks—he trusts to cliance. His mind is like a 
sensitive blank photographic plate, ready tur any impression which may pre- 
sent itself. 

Mr. J. R. Buatne, at the Social Science Congress on Wednesday, read a 
paper on Copyright in Literature, Music, and Art. ile exposed the defects of 
the present law, and pleaded tiat foreigners should be allowed to hoid copy- 
right in England irrespective of the right of Kuglishmen to hold copyright in 
foreigners’ lauds, inasmuch as authors were pubic benefactors, and ought to 
be encouraged iu every way. Mr. Ll. G. Bohn, who was present, objected en- 
tirely to these views, and coutended that without reciprocity there should be no 
copyright granted to foreigners. The chairman, Mr, Samuei Morley, then asked 
Mr. Boon: * Do you think it immoral on the part of the Americans to pirate the 
works of English authors?” Mr. Bon answered that he did not; that every 
country bad a right to legislate for itself, and that the Americans were acting 
legally in reprinting Engitsh authors’ buoks. When the Americans were pre- 
pared to give Englishmen copyright in the United States it would be time 


enough tu give Awericaus co stin England. 
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‘tee REV. Henry Humste, of St. ‘Ninian’s Cathedral, ‘Perth, bas in ‘i 
press a Criticism on the Debate in Convocation on the Subject of the Disabilities 
in England of the Scottish Episcopal Clergy. 

Tue Memorr AND CorRESPONDENCE OF THEODORE PARKER, edited by the 
Rey. John Weiss, now in preparation by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, 
is tobe published simultaneously in London and Boston. 

Mr. Rovert Have, Head Master of the Burnley School of Arts, has nearly 
ready an Elementary Drawing-Book, in 4to., with twenty-four plates, pre- 
pared with the design of placing within the reach of the working classes an easy 
means of acquiring the first principles of art. It will be published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. 

Mr. Hesry Woems bas in the press a work entitled, ‘‘ The Earth and its 
Mechanism,” being an account of the various proofs of the rotation of the earth, 
with a full description of the instruments used in its experimental demonstra- 
tions, with the theory of the gyroscope, and practical directions for illustrating 
by it the laws of rotating bodies, 

INTERNATIONAL Exuipition, CLAss 28.—In noticing the English book- 
binding, we overlooked the case of Messrs. W. Bemrose and Son, of Derby, 
which by some mistake has been entered in the catalogue under Section C., 

among the stationery. There are only tive exhibitors of bookbinding from the 
country, and among them Messrs. Bemrose and Son hold a high place alongside 
the best specimens of London work. They exhibit some tasteful bindings in 
carved wood. We are often surprised that wood is not more used for book 
covers when so many hard and beautiful w6ods are at our own service from New 
Zealand, Australia, and Central America; anf nowhere could their delicate 
veins be shown to better advantage than on the sides of table-books, But book- 
binders generally seem unable to get beyond leather and cloth, gold and brass, 
to which they hold with a Chinese pertinacity, and use with a Chinese 
laboriousness and a Chinese sameness. The binding of a volume of Mr. 
Jewitt’s “ Reliquary” is an excellent specimen of raised and inlaid leather work, 
and a Book of Job, inlight colours, is very pretty; but we have slight favour 
for bindings which require a glass case for their preservation, and which perish 
in the using. A quarto, in antique binding, is noticeable for its firm and dainty 
tooling. Two handsome Ledgers, serviceable as they are stylish, appropriately 
complete the variety, which a thriving Derbyshire firm may be expected to be 
equal to. 

THE LAw Srarioners, many of whom keep a staff of copying clerks, 

have been thrown into consternation by the new order in Chancery re- 
quiring affidavits and depositions to be printed instead of written as 
heretofore. On Tuesday evening they held a meeting at the Mechanics’ 
Institution, Southampton-buildings, to take into consideration the threatened 
change, which will transfer their work from clerks to compositors. Mr. 
Whitherby, law stationer, presided, and declared that the new order would 
ruin the trade, in which his family had been employed for 150 years. 
He could not believe that the Lord Chancellor was aware of the misery he 
was about to inflict on both law stationers and law writers. Not only would 
the distress of the law writers be increased, but it would throw among them 
clerks from the offices of solicitors, and the approaching long vacation would be 
one of serious consideration to many families. Therefore he hoped that a memo- 
rial would be prepared and Jaid before the Lord Chancellor and the other judges 
of the Court of Chancery, who had signed the order, and he did hope that when 
Lord Westbury was made acquainted with the effect—the certain effect—of his 
order, that it wou'd be withdrawn. It had been suggested that petitions should 
be presented to both Houses of Parliament, but he thought the best course 
would be to present a memorial, and if that failed, then they would know as 
Englishmen what todo. Mr. Whitherby read two letters from persons in the 
trade, and said others had been received. The writers viewed with serious ap- 
prehension the new order, which, unless otherwise directed, would come into 
operation from the 18th of June inst. Mr. Betts, a law stationer, addressed the 
meeting, and denounced the new order in strong terms. It would ruin both 
law stationers and law writers, and would cause a gigantic monopoly in printing. 
The expense of the printing was to be paid out of the Suitors’ Fee Fund, and the 
solicitors were to be allowed to charge the same as for written copies. That was 
the thin edge of the wedge. What right was there to charge a fund to pay 
solicitors for doing nothing? ‘The order would not only ruin the law writers, 
but occasion the discharge of clerks. What possible use was there in 
printing aflidavits and depositions ? Only a few copies were required, and it was 
better to write than to print them. It did seem to him that the Lord 
Chancellor had been bitten on the subject of printing, and hence the new order. 
Several others connected with the trade spoke to like effect, and it was resolved 
to make the Lord Chancellor acquainted with the misery aud destitution his 
order would bring upon the numerous body of copying clerks and their families, 
This outcry of the law stationers is very natural, but not likely to prove effective. 
If aflidavits and depositions are more legible and useful in print than in manu- 
script, it is vain to expect that that advantage is to be foregone for the protit 
of law stationers and their clerks. It may be, that the Lord Chancellor's order 
is unwise, and that it is needless to print an affidavit when three or four manu- 
script copies are all that are necessary, and can be produced more cheap!y ; but it 
is useless in these days to urge the interest of a craft against public convenience. 
If the copying clerks suffer, compositors will gain; and it would be as reason- 
able for printers to petition for the maintenance of the order as for the law- 
stationers for its repeal. The order is to be defended or condemned simply on 
the answer to the question, Whether printed or written affidavits are the most 
useful and economical ? 


Foreicn Parer Imporrep.—The return moved for in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Aspinall Turner has been printed, as follows: 
QuanTITIES of ForEIGN MANUFACTURED PAPER imported into the 
United Kingdom. 


Brown Paper, Gilt, 























Paper Paper Paper Stained, Paper ofall 
tor made of Hangings Coloured, other 
Printing | Old Rope or and Sorts not Total. 
or or Flock Embossed, , separately 
Writing. Cordage Paper. andall enumerated. 
only. Faucy kinds 
1861. Cwts. Cuts. Cuts. Cuwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
October......... 2,571 8 37 76 475 3.265 
November...... 4,109 185 206 75 596 5,169 
December...... 29,217 2,122 562 838 6,079 . 38,818 
1862 : | 
January ....... 1,018 — 445 77 | 2,417 
February ...... 4,530 175 596 87 8,245 
March .........| 18.987 1,070 318 192 21,859 
April 387 242 251 2,020 | 14,614 
Tots : 
ra eeane}| 67146 | 3,945 | 2,504 | 1,596 19,196 | 94,887 
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UNITED STATES.—Tne Haveruitt Rior.—The trial of the persons 
indicted for tarring and feathering Mr. Ambrose L. Kimball, the editor of the 
Essex County Democrat, has been continued to the October Term of the Essex 
County Superior Court, at the suggestion of the Government attorney. 

Tue Mopern Monruacy, a big shilling magazine, on the model of the 
Atlantic, and illustrated with steel engravings, was announced to appear in 
Boston on the 1st of June.. 

Messrs. J. B. Lipeincorr AND Co.,"0f Philadelphia, are erecting in Market- 
street a new marble-fronted house, 350 feet long from street to street. It will 
be the largest publisher’s store in America. 

LITERARY EXPECTATION is now concentrated in the appearance of Parson 
Brownlow’s book describing his sufferings at the hands of the Con- 
federates in Tennessee, for which Mr. G. W. Child, the Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, has paid an enormous sum, He has been starring in New York, and 
the 7imes correspondent states that one of the largest, most respectable, and 
most enthusiastic audiences that ever assembled in New York, met in the Opera 
House, to hear the story of his wrongs, and his opinions about the war. He 
declared the late President, Mr. Buchanan, to be ‘a miserable mockery of a 
man ;” that “such a President as Andrew Jackson would have crushed the rebel- 
lion out as sure as God made Moses;” that ‘ President Lincoln would crush it 
out with the aid of the people; and when that was done, they (the people), after 
a few weeks to recruit their strength, would lick France and England too, both 
on at once.” He further stated that the leaders of Secession ‘thad bought 
up the Southern editors, to the last devil of them;” that every outraged 
Union-man in Tennessee had a devil in his bosom the size of a bat; 
that Mr. Yancey once asked him on a public platform why he, a minister of the 
Gospel, meddled with politics; that he said to Yancey, as Christ said to the 
Devil, ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan ;” that he fully expected that Yancey would 
knock him down, but that he had a cocked Derringer in his pocket ; that he 
wanted to have the pleasure of tying the rope around the neck of every traitor 
in Tennessee; that the last suit of clothes worn by Henry Clay would make a 
better President, without a manin them, than any President of recent time; 
that the Secessiunists in Knoxville had entered his house three times in search 
of arms, and got two guns and a pistol, but that being a D.D. he was not 
largely provided, and had the balance under his clothes; that when they 
saked ‘him to take the oath of allegiance he rose up several feet in his boots, 
and swore that, preacher though ‘he was, be would see them down in the 
infernal regions before he would join them, and that if he owed the Devil 
twelve of the most revolting and degraded wretches the world ever saw, 
he would make his Satanic Majesty a tender of twelve Northern sympa- 
thisers with secession. All the fashion of New York were present to hear 
his speech, and when anything particularly racy or emphatic was uttered, the 
flutter of white handkerchiefs was never equalled since the days of Jenny Lind. 
Brownlow, though a minister of the Gospel, swears profanely, talks and 
preaches in the vulgarest slang of the streets, fights duels, and holds slaves. He 
was editor and proprietor of a newspaper in Knoxville, Tennessee, suppressed 
for treason to the Confederate Government; he was imprisoned for mauy 
months in the common gaol of Knoxville for his Union principles, and was 
finally set at liberty on the ground that his eccentricities almost amounted to 
lunacy, and that he was not, in mercy, to be held accountable for his actions. 

AUSTRALIA.—TueE CoLontat PREss versus Tite COLONIAL LEGISLATURE, 
—The Assembly and the press are about to be involved in a somewhat intricate 
privilege question, I say the press, because, on a question of this nature, 
although the issue is with one, all very naturally take part with the individual 
immediately concerned in the question. Torsome time past there has been dis- 
content among the members of the police force, It originated in the proposal 
of Ministers to reduce the pay of the men, and it has led to some insubordina- 
tion, and alleged arbitrary conduct on the part of the very eflicient officer at the 
head of the department. The merits of the case are not worth discussing here, 
but a member of the Opposition took the matter up, and moved for a select 
committee to inquire into the administration of the police. The Argus resented 
this, and raised the question “ whether members of the House are to be permitted 
to interfere with a purely executive officer, such as the Chief Commissioner of 
Police.” Now, unquestionably the Hous se has a right to inquire into the mode 
in which administrative functions are exercis: d. But the Argus did not 
confine itself to an untenable doctrine, It went on to say that the question 
was “whether the members of the House are to be allowed to indulge 
their private grudges or to serve their personal interests by the per- 
secution of an officer, &c.;” and it asked ‘ What officer is safe 
from this sort of attack "(a select committee of inquiry) on the part of some 
privileged ratlian whom accident may have pitchforked into the House?” In 
another part of the article the inquiry itself was characterised as ‘‘a somewhat 
irregular irruption of unpaid detectives over the force, &c.” Upon this Mr. 
Frazer, the mover of the select committee and its chairman, brought the article 
before the House as a breach of its privilege ; it was read by the clerk, voted a 
breach of privilege, and Mr, Dill, the publisher of the Argus, was ordered to 
attend on the following day. Inthe debate, some of the members treated the 
editor with language of the same character as hisown. ‘ The fellow must have 
been half drunk,’’ said one member, ‘‘ when he wrote the article.” ‘ He main- 
tained that such a man may be a scoundrel—a literary blackguard,” &c. Now, 
whether a man is a scoundrel or a literary blackguard, or another is a privileged 
ruftiau, may be left to the opinion or taste of the interlocutors. There is not 
much to choose between them. Butas to the half-drunk imputation, I believe it is 
without foundation, There was rather an amusing incident in the debate. One 

of the most illiterate members of the House, in defending himself in taking part in 
the debate, alluded to being ‘compelled to sit silently and listen to diatribes.” A 
member, who shrewdly suspected that the worthy representative was employ- 
ing a word which he did not understand, rose with great gravity, and in a mock 
conciliatory tone ‘‘ hoped the hon. member would see the propriety of retracting 
the expression, or explain.” Hereupon arose “laughter and cries of ‘ with- 
draw,’” and the poor man, under the impression that he had said something 
very shocking and unparliamentary, stammered forth, ‘“ Well, I withdraw the 
word.” Onthe morning after the debate the Argus contained a defiant article, 
the sum and substance of which was that the publisher would not attend at the 
bar. On Wednesday, the 9th, the publisher not appearing, a motion was made 
that the Speaker’s warrant do issue. As, however, the holidays were approach- 
ihg, it was very considerately suggested by Mr. O’Shanassy that its execution 
should be suspended until the day the House reassembled, and this was readily 
conceded by the House, the feeling clearly being that while they would assert 
their privilege there was no disposition to inflict unnecessary personal incon- 
venience on the publisher, who probably knew nothing of the alleged libel until be 
saw it in print. The generous conduct of the House was, however, not understood 
by the Argus, for on the following morning the result of the previous evening's de- 
liberation was treated as atriumph. ‘The dénouement of the great privilege case 
has rather disappointed the high-wrought expectations of the public. . . and so 
for the present the Houseis frustrate of its wicked will, and the question of privi- 

Jege remains undecided.” ‘The House was not frustrate of its will, inasmuch as 

it was by its will alone, tempered by its moderation, that the warrant was 

delayed, and as yet we have not arrived at the denouement. There, however, 
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the matter rests at present. It is generally believed that the House will assert 
its privileges almost unanimously, and then will come a nice question of law, in 
which the parties will be mere puppets or rather a mere peg to hang the question 
of privilege upon. In this, as a nice constitutional question, a large number of 
persons take a very lively interest who care little about a member and an editor 
vilifying each other. In all such cases the parties become utterly insignificant 
in comparison with the question. Now, it is not very difficult to foresee the 
steps of the question until we arrive at the final decision, and that it would be 
difficult to predict. It is generally understood that the House will assert its 
privilege, and that the Argus will assume the position of the defender of popular 
liberty against the privileges of the House. The publisher (Mr. Dill) will not 
obey the summons, but will submit to be arrested. There is good policy in this, 
for he is, I believe, a very worthy man, and the public cannot fail to perceive 
that, although the registered defendant, he is personally innocent. Upon his 
arrest he will probably try his writ of habeas corpus, and, whether the court 
discharge him or not, will most likely, following three colonial precedents, bring 
his action against Sir F. Murphy, the Speaker. He will, of course, following the 
same precedents, plead the privileges of the House, to which the plaintiff will 
demur, and this will bring the question of law before the Supreme Court. From 
the judgment of the Supreme Cou:t, whichever way it may be, an appeal will 
goto the Privy Council, and thus a fourth great privilege case will be added to the 
records of that august tribunal, and it is hoped will set the subject at rest for ever. 
There are, no doubt, considerable difficulties in the way of asatisfactory solution 
oflaw. In Beaumont vy. Barrett (the Jamaica case), the Privy Council placed 
the privileges of a Colonial Assembly on the broad basis of those of the House 
of Commons, ‘as incidental to every Legislature which is supreme within the 
colony.’’ Keilly v. Carson (the Newfoundland cise) somewhat narrowed the 
breadth of the former decision by excluding the privilege from matters outside of 
the House. Hampton v. Fenton (the Tasmanian case) decided that if a witness 
summoned before a select committee disobeyed the summons he could not at 
once be arrested as for a contempt. New, this case of the Argus, an alleged 
libel. outside the House, and not directly disturbing its proceedings, seems to 
come completely within the Newfoundland case, and therefore, but for the statute 
to be presently mentioned, there would be not much. if any, doubt as to the 
law. But by our Constitution the Legislature of Victoria is empowered ‘ to 
define the privileges, immunities, and powers to be enjoyed by the Council and 
Assembly,” and the very first statute passed by the new Parliament under the 
present Constitution was “An Act for defining the Privileges. Immunities, and 
Powers of the Legislature of Victoria,” but the manner in which the power to 
define given by the Constitution has been exercised, opens a very nice question. 
The local statute merelv enacts that the privileges, &., “‘ are hereby defined to 
be the same as, at the time of the passing of the (Constitution) Act, were held, 
enjoyed, and exercised by the Commons’ House of Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” Now, the question which is sure to be raised is, does this amount 
to a defining withing the meaning of the Constitution Act? If not, the New- 
foundland case will probably govern the Victoria case, and the Local Act will 
have failed to effeci the object which it was intended to accomplish.— Zines 
“Correspondent.” 


TRADE | NEWS. 


PARTNERSHIP Dissonvcp.—Brickhill | and Greenwood, Cumberland-place, 
Newington Butts, and Cumberland-row, Walworth-road, printers. 

Bankruptrs.—Joel Horatio Carter, Bedford. printer, June 17, at two. 

John Wombell, Ilkeston, printer, June 17, at eleven, bankrupts’ 
Nottingham. 

Alexander Maximilian von 
June 25, at eleven. 

William Freeman, Kingston Cross, 
twelve, County Court, Portsmouth. 

Scorcn SEQuestration.—A. Elder, Edinburgh, printer, June 16, at two, 
Dowells’ and Lyon’s Rooms, Edinburgh. 


Court, 


Koller, Leadenhall-street, foreign bookseller, 


Portsea, Hants, stationer, June 24, at 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


COMING SALES. 

By Messrs. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, on Tuesday, 
June 17, and three following days, the third portion of the stock of the late 
Mr. Robert Baldock, bookseller, High Holborn. 

By THE Same, on Monday, June 30, a collection of State documents and 
letters of the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteentli cen- 
turies, but especially relating to the Low Countries during the reigns of 
Charles V. and Philip If. 

By Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON, 15, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
Wednesday, June 18, and two following days, the Aldine Collection, formed by 
the late Rev. Charles Lloyd, and some manuscripts and letters. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISIL. 





ApAwus—Nelson's Handbook to the Isle of Wight; its History, ce. By W. HL. D. Adams. 
With map and illustrations. New edit 12mo cl 236d. 'T. Neilson and Sons 
ADAMs—Roads and Rails and thei — Physical and Moral. By W. Bridges Adanis. 


Cr 8vo el 10s 6¢@. Chapman and Ha 
AIMARD—The (Queen of the Savann = 
Fep 8vo bds 2s. Ward and Lock 
SAXTER—VProphecy the Key of Providence. 

and Co 
SENEDIN—The Three Bachelors: a Play in Four 
the German. 12mo cl 3s 6d. Hami titon and Co 
susk—The Ritle, and How to Use it. By Hans Busk, M.A. 8th edit, considerably enlarged 
and improved, with illustrations. Fep 8vo half-bd 2s 6d¢. Routledge and Co 
3RoOK—Never Give Up: a Christmas Story for Working Men and their Wives. 
Brook. Illustrated. l2moswd 6d. 8. W. Partridge 
CARINE Steinourgh: an Autobiography. Fep 8voswd ls. Twe 
CovLin« —History of the Temperance Movement in Great Britain and Ireland, from the 
Earliest Date to the Present Time; with Biographical Notices of Departed Te:nperance 
Worthies. By Samuel Couling. Cr 8vocl 5s. Tweedie 
CHAMPN 3—The Spirit in the Word: Facts Gathered from a ad Years’ Ministry. By 
W. Weldon Champnevs, M.A. Fep 8vo cl 8867 Seeley and ¢ 
Cov_ren—The West of Ireland : its Existing Condition and P rospects. 
Cr 8vo cl los 6d. Hodges, Smith, and Co 
Dutaen £3 on the “ Essays and Reviews.” 
4s H. Broom 
ENG TB. Metrical ——— from Manuscripts of the Fourteenth C 
tion by John Small, . Fep 4to cl 12s. 7 R. Smith 
Famity Treasury (The) < Sunday Reading. Edited by Rev. 
June, 1862, Royal 8vo cl 4s 6d. ‘T. Nelson and Sons 
GorruoLtp’s Emblems; or, Invisible Things Understood by Things that are made, 
tian Scriver. Translated froin the 28th German edit. By the Rev. Robert Menzies. 
edit in 1 vol er 8vo cl 5s (T and T. Clark, Edinburgh). Hamilton and Co 
Hatt—The Lieutenant and Commander; being Autobiographical Sketches of his Own 
Career, from Fragments of Voyages and Travels. Ly Capt. Basil Hall, RN. (Bell and 
Daldy’s Pocket Volumes.) I8mo swd 3s, el 3s 6d, halt-bd 4s. Bell and Daldy 
c — by the Rev. Newman Hall, 
Tweedie 


a Story of the Mexican War. By Gustave Aimard. 


Cr 8vo cl 7s Gl. 





By Robert Baxter. Seeley 


Acts. By R. Benedix. Translated from 
Ly Nelsie 


edie 














sy Henry Coulter. 





-arts II. and IIL. (completion). 1 vol Svo swd 


ntury; with an Introdue- 
A. Cameron. Vol. January to 


by Chris- 
New 





IARMONISED Hymns and Songs for Bands of Hope. 
LL.L., and Harmonised by Rey, C. G. Rowe. 


l2mo swd 6d 
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HaArris—National De "a By Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. 
Svoswd ls6/ Wea ‘ 
Heavru: How to Gain and How to Keep it (Useful Library). Fe; 
Lock : 

Hrewerr—European Settlements on the West Coast of 
‘Trade, and the Supply of Cotton. 
Chapman and Hall 


: the Great Question of the Day. 
)8vo clswdls. Ward and 


Africa; with Remarks on the Slave 
By Capt. J. F. Napier Hewett, F.R.G.S. Cr 8vo cl 9s. 





Hittocks—Life Story: a Prize Autobiography. By James I. Hillocks. Fep 8vo swd 6d. 
‘weedie 
Hore—The Blue Dwarf: a Novel. By Lady Esther Hope. MIlustrated. Royal 8vo cl 6s. 


f. Harrison 
Hoop—The Works of Thomas Hood, 
Vol. I Cr 8vo cl 6s. Moxon 
How to Live: or, Youth's Gospel. 
Hvupson—Cambridge 
Hudson, M.A. 12mo el 3s 6d. 


Comic and Serious. Edited by his Son. (7 vols.) 
Hamilton and © 
Elementary Trig 


12ino cl limp Is 
School and College Text Books: 
Bell and Daldv 





mometry. By T. P. 





INTERNATIONAL mr mp (Key to the), 1862. Fep 8vo folded 2/7. S. Low and Co 
Jones—One Hun dred Lectures on the Ancient and Modern Dramatic Poets, the Heathen 
Mythology, Orato and Elocution, down to the Nineteenth Century. commencing with 





Thespis, the Founder of the Dramatic Art, 
8vo cl 8s 6¢. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
LEE—Isca Silurum; or, an lilustrated Catalogue of the Museum of Antiquities at Caerleon : 
containing the sul stance of the Two former Vi Hut nes on Caerleon, with mach additional 
Information. John Edward Lee, F.S.A., F.G.S., ifon. See. of the Monmouthshire and 
Cxrerleon Antiqu. uarian Association. Tmp 8vo with 52 Plates, 15s cl. Longman and Co 

Lexpy—Treatise on Fortification; or, Lectures delivered to Officers reading for the Staff. 
by Capt. Lendy, F.G.S. Cr 4to el Sls 6d. W. Mitchell 


Sixth Century u.c. By B.C. Jones. Vol I. 





E de Gascoigne. A ‘Temperance Tale of the Present Time. Fep 8vo cl limp 1s 
=i | 
lie 
MaAvor's Il‘ustrated Alphabet, with upwards of 250 Pictures. 12mo swd 6¢. Routledge 
and Co 
NarteR—Edmund Burke: a Lecture by the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, LL.D. Cr 8vo swa@ 
6« odges, Smith, and C 


£ (A) Purpose Nobly Won: an Old, Old Story 
znd edit, in 1 vol post 8vo cl 7s 6/7. A. Hall and Co 
OLD Abbeys of England. Illustrated. 18 no el 1s 6d. T. 
PErERSDORFF—A Concise Practical Abridgment of the ¢ 
sent adininistered in the Common-Law, Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Courts, exe lud- 
ing all that is obsolete, overruled, or superseded; comprising a Series of Condensed 
‘Vreatises on the different Branches of the Law, with detailed Directions, Forms, and 
7 redents; an Alphabetical Dictionary of Technical Law Terms and Maxims, and a 
ollection of Words that haye received a special Judicial Construction ; the whole illus- 
trated by references to the principal cases in Equity, and in the Scotch, American, and 
y and the most eminent text writers. 2nd edit, carefully revised. By Chas. 
erjeant-at-Law; assisted by Chas. W. Wood, Esq... and Walker Marshall, 
rs-at-Law. Vol. IIL Royal 8vo cl 30s. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
id His P atron : a Political Burlesque. By the Author of ~ ilorace at Athens.”’ 
( rsvo cl limp 2s. Longman and Co 
PorvuLar Educator (The ). Vol. 1. New edit 4to el 5s, Cassell and Co 
PracricaL (The) Family Cookery-Book, &c. (Useful Library). Fep 8vo el 
and Loc 
PRESEN! (The) Position of the “ Liberal” 
8vo bds 15s, Saunders, Otle ind Co 
RapvecLtirre—Bryanuston Square. By Noell Radecliffe. 
Blackett 
SALISBURY Hymn Book (The). 


By the Author of “ Mary Powell,” &c. 








Nelson and Sons 
ommon and Statute Law, as at pre- 
























Ward 


swd Is. 





Party. By the Author of “Miriam May,” &c. 


Hurst and 





2 vols post 8vo cl 21s. 


Cheaper edit, 52mo swd 5d) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 





SALMON—A Treatise on the Analyti: Geometry of Three Dimensions. By George Salmon, 
D.D. Svocll2s. Hodges, Smith, and Co 
SAL r—Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts. ©. Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. By 





George Long, M.A. 18mo cl Is 6d. 1 

S« MILLER ‘s Wallenstein. New edit, with English Notes. By 

la 12mo el 6s 6d. Bell and { Daldy 

: Greci. Selections ore Greek Prose Writers; with illustrative Notes in English. 
By 1 the Rey. John E. Yonge, M.< New edit 8vo cl 10s. E. P. Williams 

SHELLEY. Relies of. Edited by R Sanwa Fe; y8vo clos. Moxon 

Sairu—Rural Rambles in Cheshire; or, Walks, Rides, and Drives for Manchesfer and other 
People. By C.G, Sinith. Fep 8vo swd 6d (John Iieywood, Manchester). Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co 

Srories of Working Men—Sketches from Life. 18mo swd 6. 

SymMincron—Pen and Pencil sketches of Faroe and Iceland; 


sell and Daldy 


Dr. A. Buchheim (Foreign 





Book Society 
with an Apvendix, containing 


franslations from the Icelandic. By Andrew J. Symington, Author of are-bell 
Chimes,” “The Beautiful in Nature, Art, and Life,” &c. With 51 illustrations engraved 
on wood by W. J. Linton, from drawings by the Author. Cr 8vo lus 6¢ cl. Longman 
and Co 


TALBoT—Parochial Mission Women: their Work and its Fruits. By the Hon. 
Talbou. Fep 8vocllimp 2s. Rivington 

TAYLon—The Life of a Nag-Horse; with Practical Directions for Breaking and 
Horses, and some Hints on Ilorsemanship. By Fred Taylor. Fep 5vo bds 
and Co 

TAYLOR's System of Shorthand Writing. 
Triibner and Co 

VAN Oosterzee’s (J. J.) Commentary on St 
10s 6d as in last weck’s list). 

Witsh—A Paraphrase of the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. By 
Notes from various sources. 1l2mocl 5s 6¢. Seeley and Co 

Wuite (The) Moss Rose, and Sequel. 18mo cl 1s. eS. P.C.K 

Worps tor Women. By the Author of “Woman's Service 
edit Ismo cl ls 6¢. Seeley and Co 


Mrs. J. C. 


Training 
Routledge 


Edited by 
Edited by 


Matthias Levy. Cr Svo cl limp Is €¢. 


Lange. sells 9s (not 


. C. Whish, M.A. With 


Luke. 
Hamilton and Co 


8vo el, 


on the Lord's Day,” &e. New 


AMERICAN, 

or, Year Book of Facts in Science and Art for 1862. Exhi- 
biting the most important Discoveries and improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Zoology, botany, Mineraloge, Meteo- 
rology, Geography, Antiquities. &c. Together with Notes on the Progress of Science 
during the Year 1861; a List of Recent Scientific Publications; Obi tuaries of Eminent 
Scieniific Men, &c. Edited by David A. WV ells, M.A., Author of “Principles of Natural 
Philosophy,” ** Principles of Chemistry,” “Science of Common Things,” &c. 12mo pp 414. 
Gould and Lincoln 

ArTEMUsS Ward, His Book. 
Carleton 

BeNer—A Treatise on Military Law, 


ANNUAL of Scientific Discovery ; 











With many Comic Llustrations on tinted paper. 12mo pp 264. 
Captain S. V. 
Law, &c. U.S 





and the Practice of Courts Martial. 13 

Benet, ng per ae e Departmer S. Army, late Asst. Professor of Ethics, 
Military Academy, West Point. “eve yppu7s. D. Van Nostrand 

BENTON—A t ourse of Instruction in Ordinance and Gunnery. Com; viled for the Use of the 

Cadets of the United States Military Academy. By Captain J. G. Benton, Ordnance De- 
8. A.. late Instructor of Ordnance and the Scieuce of Gunnery, U.S. Military 

West Point, and First Assistant to the Chief of Ordnance, U.S. A. Second 
Editio om, peeiead and enlarged. Svo pp 550. D. Van Nostrand 

Lorra—A Discourse on the Life, Character, and Policy of Count Cavour, delivered at the 
Hall of the New York Ilistorical Society, February 20, 1862. By Vincenzo Botta, Pi.D., 
Professor of Italian Literature in the New York University, late Member of the Parlia 
ment, and Professor of Phiiosophy in the Colleges of Sardinia. 8vo pp 108. George P. 
Putman 

Boy (The) Friend: iid Lucy,” 
Skeert,’’ &e lémo pp lk 











or, Allean Help. By Aunt Friendly, author of * Ti 
William’. and Alfred Martien 





“ Fidgetty 


CoMPANION to the Rebellion Record; being a Supplementary Volume. Edited by Frank 
Moore Part I. o pp 108. George P. Putnam 

Dvuane—Ma nual for °F ngineer Troops, consisting of Ponton Drill, Rules for conducting a 
Siege, School of the Sap, Military Mining, and Construction of Datteries. sy Captain 
JC. Duane, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. Plates. J2mo pp 376. D. Van Nostrand 


EvANCIPATION—A Disc: yurse delivered in Park-street Chureh, on Fast Day Morning, April 5, 
issz Dy Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D. l6ino pp 28. Henry Hoyt 

Exorwity (The) of the Slave Trade; and the Duty of Seeking the Moral oe Lape tl 
Elevation of the Coloured Race. I8mo pp 144. American Tract Society, Bos 

Hewes—Ballads ofthe War. By George W. Hewes. 12mo pp 147. Carleton 

Ii rp—The Law of Freedom and B ndage in the United States. By John Codr 

-Law. VollIL svo pp soe D. Van Nostrand 





nan Hure, 







Counsello 

Invine;—The e aud Letters of Washington Irving. By his Nephew, Pierre M. Ir 
Voll. 12mo pp 463. George P. Putnam 

JonEs—The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity. Proved by above a hundred short and clear 








mmnpared after a manner en- 
r of Maryland, Suffolk, Enc., 


Arzuments, expressed in the ns of the Uoly Scripture, 

tircly new. By Rev. William Jones. M.A., FLR.S., Recto 
Isino pp 142. Am. Tract Society 

n tor Nava! Light Artillery, ‘float and oe 
il Academy. By Williain U.P arker, U.S.N 
S.N. Assist. Instructor in Gunnery and Tac 





Prepared and Arranged 
Second edit revised by 
, U.S. Naval Academy. 






»ypp 120. D. Van Nostrand 
Papestetax (The); being a correct Journal of Incidents on a Walk from the State House, 
poston, Mass., to the U.S. Capitol, at W -_ ngton, D.C., Performed in Ten Consecutive 
Days, between February y 22nd and March 4th, 1861, by Edward Payson Weston. Also, an 
Account of his Adventures, while walking in Diszuise through Baltimore, M.D. at the 


together with the Plans of his intended Walk in 
in Eight Consecutive Days. S8vo pp 48. Edward 


commencement of the Rebellion of 1861 
May 1862 from Washington to Boston, 
Payson Weston 
Prenson—Jetferson 
new materials. 
Cumberland College, Ky. 





Jefferson. From entirely 
i.D., President 


at Monticello. The Private Life of Thomas 
With new tacsimiles. Bv Rev. Hamilton W. Pierson, 
Svo pp los. Charles Scribner 





Ticknor and Fields 

teasons Why the Physician should be a 
American Tract Society | 
By Rev. 

































. and a Serr non on the 
Las Times,’ 





SHE :Db—Dise “ourse 8 rand 5 ssays. 1: 2mo pp 324. 
- 7 ‘ 
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err OXFORD-STR EET (nearly opposite Bond-street), 
i conjuncti on with their City Premises, 91 to 95, CITY 


both Establishments. 
ree to any part of the kingdom. 
gues gratis and post free. 


—BARTHOLOMEW 


intending purchasers they 


Stock of first-class Furniture, at 
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use, ona illus ished L IGH 1. BRO WN N 





WING MAC wa manufacture by the W meses 


, Crystal Cloth Presser, 





and the Great Organ. 








Offices and Sale Room 


MAKER te » the av EF 




















CRITIC. 


| Pavrame—L e Pays de 

follower | 
Paris 

Rosny—Rapport a S. 
anglais-francais;: 


Wm. R. Scott, D.D., of | 


Judgesh 
‘Gospel in Leviticus, 





Perrier; par Francisque + 
and Co 
Warren F. Draper 
$y Bayard Taylor. 12mo 

. HARRY 


sy the Author of “ Win and 
Gand ; 
Moret—Histoire du diable. 
iéve 
RAPPORT 


Reimy ee eee r 
février 1862, 8d. 


. Petit. 12. 
luits en vers 


ALBUMRLADEN, 

12. Amsterdam 
le théatre, la prédica- Dozy (R. 
moderne; par Louis Almor avides. 


42 col. 


voornaamste 
van het jaar 1399— 
OETINGER (C. M 
Vrij, naar het Hoogd. 


l'un des quarante 
1800) 


des doeuments authentiques 


GLENFIELD 


YOU ASK FOR 
PATENT STARCH, 
THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often 
substituted, 


WHEN 


SEE 





a by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON 

and Co., Glasgow and London. e 

PURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH TIF BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 


Ironmongery and Furnishing Warehouses. 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 
DEANE AND CO., L _ LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D. 1700. 
DEANE'S TABLE CUTLER, 
-elebrate r more than 150 vears, remains unrivalled 





is most extensive and 
1e taste and means of 


rhe Stock 
suited to tt 


for quality 


complete, 


and cheapness 
ng a choice 








every purchaser, The following are some of the prices for 
Ivory-handl Knive a—each blade bei of the best steel, 
bearing our name, and warraited: 
s. a s. d s. al s. d s s s. 
Table Knives, per doz 1401160! 190) 23.0) 25 9 23 
Dessert dittO ......ccr 120/120! 150) 180 | 20} 25 | 28 
Per pair. 
Carvers, Joirt.. 46! 56' 66! 76! 8i DIN 
De ECTRO - PLATED SPOONS and 
FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 





strong] article stamped with our mark and 


vy plated. Every 


guaranteed 









| FIDDLE. | BEEDED. | KINGS. LILY. 
long | | 
} ns | Best.| 2nd. | Best 
4q | 
RI FS ae ee 
Per dozen. isd.isad sda.is.d . 
le S ww. | 330) 490] 440 | 58 € 540 | 660 
Tabl a Forks. ns | 81 0 | 38 6 | 440 4 4 bf 8 . 0 | é 
esser orks | 23.0] 290 37 46 
Dessert Spoons | 24 0 | 0 420) 370!) 480 
Tea Spoons...... | 146 0 26 0 | 260 | 326 





; NEW ILLUSTRATED 


priced FURNISHING LIST may 


PEANE and Co.’s 


ATALOGUE and 


had on application or post free. This list embraces the 
leading articles from all the various departments of their 
establishment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in 


It comprises Table Cutlery 


ds. 





the selection o 





plate, Lamps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Tron Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Britannia Metal, Copper, 7 me _and Bra 
Culinary Utensi!s, Turnery, Brushes. M &e. & 
DEANE AND CO, LONDON. “BRIDGE, 
DR. DE JONGH'S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

’ ig 
COD LIVER 
IIL, 

Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 





er PTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 
SELECT MEDIC, AL OPINIONS. 





Sim HENRY MARSH. M.D.. Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland. “| consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver oil to be a very pure Oil. not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr LANKESTER, F.RS., Superintendent of the Food 
Collection, South Kensington Museum.—"T deem the Cod 
Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh's guarantee to be prefer- 


able to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 
efficacy 





Dr. ,ANVILLE, F.R.S., 
many.”—" Dr Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil pre the desired effect in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 


Author of 








Mdnees 








the Pale Oil.’ 
Dr. LAWR ANCE, PM ysician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
and Got —“T invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Brown Cod Liver Oi! in preference to any other, feeling 
at Tam recommending a genuine article, and nota 
ired compound in which the efficacy of this in- 
medicine is destroyed 





Jonecn’s Licnut-Prown Cop Liver Om is sold 
1aL half its, 2s ; pints, 4s. 9d. ; quarts, 9s ; 
labelled w ! mr 1 signature, WITHOUT 





GENUINE, by respectable 





hemists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES? 


ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions 


Tandac et 
édition du texte original francais du Livre de Mare Pol, etc.; par G. Pauthier. 


PreTErs—ta Féte des arts a 
des artistes étrangers, etc. : 


KLEMENS-WyYTSMAN—Des béguinag 


sur les béguinages de Gand, 
CNILI-260 p. 


Twaalf, Photographien met dichterlijke bijschriften van J. J, 


)—Koning Jérome 
door Falkland, 


“THE SYLPHIDE,” « 


| sufferer. 
| 


“The Spas of Ger- | 





_ [Juve 14, 1862. 








Spécimen d'une 


les descendants du prétre Jean. 
8 46 p, 


. Exc. le ministre d’Etat sur la composition d'un dictionnaire japonais- 
‘ps ar Léon de Rosny. 8. 23p. 8 

ip | Sarcey—Le Nouveau seigneur de village. suivi des Mise res d’un fonctionnaire et de Henri 
Sarcey. 18. 


399 p. Paris 
BELGIAN. 


suivie du congres artistique de 1861, des lettres 
92 p. orné de 22 gravures. Anvers 
par Klemens-Wytsman. 8. 136 p. 


Morel. 


Anvers, 
par llarry Peters. 16. 
es en Belgique; 





Avertissement-introduction, par Aug. $2 d. 114 p. 


présenté par le collége échevinal, en séance du 10 


Gand 


DUTCH. 
L. Ten Kate. 


} Histoire des Musulmans d’Espagne jusqu'h la conqucte de l’Andalousie par les 
(711—1110.) 
INVENTARIS der archievan van de stad 's Hertogenbosch, 
geheurtenissen bevattende, 
le stnk. Roy. 8 


Tomes 3et4. Posts. Leyde 

chronologisch ongemaakt en de 

door R. A. van Zuylen, Jr. (St ads rekeningen 
’s Hertogenbosch 

Historischhumoristische roman. 


Rotterdam 


Napoléon en zijn tijd. 
2e deel. Post 8. 


AN ENDL ESS VARIETY of HORSE- 
“ HAIR CRINOLINE, Watch-spring, Skeleton, Taffeta, 
Lace, and Cambric Petticoats, from 4s, 6d. to 21s., at} 

Wm. CARTE 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London, E. E.C. 





TO LADIES. 
\ 7M. CARTER announces the completion 


7 his patent for 

“ ANTI- : ‘ONSUMPTIVE ELASTIC 

CORSET 

Its distinguishing properties are extreme flexibility and im- 
mediate adaptation to the figure; also a total absence of 
arubber, 
It has been said by one of our most eminent medical men that 

TIGHT LACING IS CERTAIN DEATIL 

and Wm. Carter’s new Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is more 
conducive to longevity than any article ever yet submitted 
to the publie. 














N RB. The “ Sylphide” Corset requires no lacing, and is espe- 

mally adapted to the use of young ladies, and for ladies 
| enceinte. 

Engravings of the “ Sylphide,”’ or Anti-Consumptive Corset, 





post free, 
Address W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St 


KY ERY NEW DESIGN in 
FASTENING STAYS, oo 2s. 

Family Nursery rys, Belts, &e., 7: 

Ladies’ Stays of every description. 

M. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. 


#H ARPER and 
RIFLE SAUCE. 


Paul's, 


FRONT 
lid, to 21s. 
id, to 25s. Young 


London 





and 








Paul's, London, E.C, 


RLLAMWS ENFIELD 





This celebrated sauce imparts a 
fine rich, piquant flavour of peculiar delicacy, unequalled by 
any ropean sauce, to fish, game, wild fowls, gravies, steaks, 
has hes, cold meat, &c. May be had retail of Chemists and 

Grocers Wholesale agent, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon-street, London; or of the Manufacturers 


HARPER 


Hoel sLOW AY’S OINT MEN 


and ELLAM, E nfield. 





VT and PILLS. 


Diseases and casua'ties incident to youth may be safely 
treated by the use of these excellent medicaments. according 
to the printed directions folded round each pot and box. Nor 


is this Ointment alone applicable to external ailments; it, 
conjointly with the Pills, exercises the most salutary in- 
fluence in checking inflammations situated in the interior of 
the body. When rubbed upon the back and chest it gives the 











most sensible relief in asthma, bronchitis, pleurisy, and 
threatening consumption. Holloway’s remedies are especially 
serviceable in liver and stomach complaints. For the cure 
| of bad legs, all sorts of wounds, sores, and likewise 


scrofulous and scorbutie affections, this Ointment produces 
a cooling and soothing feeling most acceptable to the 


+9 > . . 
RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH.— 
This excellent family medicine is the most effective remedy 

for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick headache. 

loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms. and ail 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, 








| or where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 


PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to head- 
ache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, arising 
from too great a flow of blood to the head, should never be 
without them, as many dangerous symptoms will be entirely 
carried off by their timely use. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples and sallowness of the skin, and 
give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Observe. “THOMAS PROUT, 229, Strand, London,”’ upon 
the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the genuine 
medicine. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all 
medicine vendors. 


MPORTANT 





IMPROVE M E NT in 








ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
—Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, Dentist, 30, Berners-street, Londo me 
Established 1820, begs to direct attention to a New anil 


Patented improvement in the manufacture of Artificial Teet 
Palates, &c., which supersedes all impure metals and soft or 
absorbing agents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so many evils 
tothe monthand gums. A portion of this great im »rovem¢ 
consists of agum-coloured ename'tled base for the Artific 
Teeth, which presents a uniformiy smooth and highly polis! 
surface, preventing any lodgment of food between interstices 
thus avoiding the consequent unpleasant secretions, causin 
foulness of b &e. Additional Teeth can be added whi 


























required (thu g great expense to the Patient), with: 
extracting roots or fangs, and as the whole is moulded i 
soft state, all ine qualities of the gums or roots of teeth a 
carefully protected, and insures a perfect system of pain! 
Dentistry. Neither metals, wires, or unsightly ligatures are 
required. but a perfectly complete adhesion secured by M 
MOSELY'S PATENTED SUCTION PALATE, No. 7#4 
Aug. 1855. Dec ayed and Tender Teeth permanently restored 
preventing the necessity of Extraction Consultations, 
i fern ition, free. Charges unusually moderate 
naranteed in all cases by MR LEWIN MOSEL) 





ERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, At ht 


Established upwards of thirty 
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June 14, 1862 


YRNIMAN'’'S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR 
, Ricu, and Fcii-FLAvovrED TEA is thus secured, 
g it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
like the best. and passed off to the ¢ 
sumer at a high price. Price 3s. 8d., ‘4s, ., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., 
Packets. 
Moorgate-st., Webster, No.11. | Boron: 
Bond-street, "Stew: art. No. 46. 
Pimlico, lon Low, Eaton-st. 
Hammersmith, Butlin. 














on Dodsi yn, 98, Black- 





Blac kh 1e ake hill Notley. 
Peckham, C lubb, Rye-lane. 
Ch aring-< cross, Catton, 10. 

£ Ki -cross, Quartermain. 
Holk way, UY br er, B nd-stre et, Stewart, 46. 
Kingsland, Fay, near Gate, Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row 
Clapham, leone High-street. | Maida-hill, Waters, 188. 
Brixton-road, Bull. 

Horniman’s Agents in every Town. 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS TABLE 


GLASS, &e, ser lentire ne stock.—The London 



















10w rooms of FRANCIS SPARK and Co., 144, Oxford-street, 
W., contain the largest and most elegant collection of the 
ibove goods in Eur 

sstablishment 


magnituce their 








ing elsewhere. For beauty and 










rs, for three lights, with 
be: wifal desi and 


engraved 




































workmanshit Sinan beacee > 3s A 
Handsome Bronze roan 

to slide, with engri er globes 

CARAIRT  cndseecxdnsesencdevesessecceseucs 22 0 
A first class, “full size J rator up on ste 

with engraved globe, ¢ complete....... ater 016 6 

sively cut quart de iter, of the most el 

shane, and finest ervst 069 
Cut wine glasses 1086 
Strong cut Tu a 03 9 





Gas filtings of every descr E £ mechar 
employs on the premises. Estimates g i ut charge 
Merchants and shippers treated with on liberal terms 

FRANCIS SPARK and (o., Manufacturers, 144, Oxford- 
street, W., (nearly opposite Bond-street.) 


HE. BEST SHOW of IRON BED 

SADS in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. 
He ha yur Large Rooms devoted to tl ie exclusive show of 
fron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots. with appro- 
priate Bedding and Led-hangines. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads from ils.; Patent Lt 1 Ledsteafls, fitted with dovetail 
jointsand patent sacking, from I4s. 6d. each; handsome orna- 
mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
21. 138. 6d. to 201. 























MYHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for} 
i S| 


LVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
nore than 25 vears ago by WILLI AM S. BURTON, when 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., 
is beyond ail comparison the very best article next to sterling 












silver th or be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 
A sinalluseful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows: 
Fiddle or/Thread or + 7. |King’sor 
meen Old Silver, Brunswk hoe y Military, 
Pattern. | Pattern, | Pattern. ae. 
cE 2:8 @ -d ss & 
12 Tab le Forks ... is Cts a 2 10 215 
i2 Table Spoons 113 0}2 4 0;)210 0:215 0 
12 Dessert Forks .. l 40/112 0;115 0/';1137 0 
12 Dessert Spoons I 4 Ores Orin 61 in & 
12 Tea Spoons .. 1/016 0}1 2011 50'11 70 
6 Egg Spoons, gil it b wis 010 01018 61015 0|,015 0 




























































Buyers should pay a visit to this | 


£ $s. d. | 


The 





THE CRITIC. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers, 3 vols. crown 8vo! cloth, 12 11s. 6d. 


“ RAVENSHOE ;” 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 





MACMILLAN and Co., Lendon and Cambridge. 


THE ATR DNL , NY iL 
| a4 E 2 
Hit NEW PN t AGAZINE 
A MONTHLY [LLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME VFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING aie 


sUSTRATION 


| 
| 
“i By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WITH THRE 





CONTENTS OF No. XVIII., FoR JUNE, 1862 


Mormonism and its Founder 





! 
ww. VIL : l Olid Non-Conformists not Modern Dissenters 
| Ode, by the Poet Laureate. } A Few Words to Boys at Home. 


Wood, Tron, and shot. ilendar for June 


Chinese Idolatry. Corresp 





Orders should be given immediately. A copy post ft for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


THE DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER 


| \ PORTRAIT and BIOGRAPHY of the DUCHESS of MANCHESTER appears in 


he Queen the Lady's deleckly Journa 


OF THIS DAY, 
Also, 


| TWO PAGES OF COLOURE D WORK PATTERNS, 


hortly will be given a beautifully-engraved fucsimile Portrait (Life Size) of He 
| Looty was saved from the burning Sumn Palace of the Emperor of China at Pekin by 
| presented to Her Majesty, with whom Looty is a great favourite. 


* Looty.”” 
d by him 











Price Gd. A copy for Seven Stamps. 
OFFICE, 

| = siaiaeciaiiias 
| 4 4 VAuTT r 

| PRESENT AY 


) j 


Now read price 2ls., handsomely 


@ucen: the Vado's ddleckly Journal, 





in cloth, VOLUME THE FIRST of 
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2 Sauce Ladles 0601/08 0';0 9 0';0 9 6 
1 Gravy Spoon 0 66!010 0/011 0 012 0 . : . ‘ 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls; 0 3 4/0 46/05 0,0 5 0} Containing Three ‘iiadinet and Thirty Engravings, ic 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt bov 0181/0323 31:0 83 6:0 2 6] rs ; aa eh ae RE Aa LC . 
1 Pair of Sugar Tones 026/03 6,04 0;\0 4 6 | 1. PORTRAITS OF THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED AND POPULAR PERSONAGES. 
1 Pair of Fish Ce 140;1 7 6,110 0,112 0 - a P 
1 Butter Knife 0261056106 0.0 7 0 | About. Edmond. Dilke, Mr. Lacord: tire, Pere. Portugal, King of 
1 Soup Ladle. 010 01017 6,017 0/1 0 0| Alice, Princess, Duncombe, Thomas. MacClellan, General. Prussia, King of. 
1 Sugar Sifter 03 8/)0 4 6;0 5 0;}0 5 6| Andrews, Mrs, Eglinton, Earl of Martineau, Miss. Prussia, Queen of. 
rs —_—$—$$— | $$$ | —___ | Austria, Empress of. Ernst IL, Duke of Saxe Mason, Mr. Saqui, Madame. 
Total . 919 9/1310 31419 6 16 4 0} Becker, Oscar. Coburg-Gotha. Nightingale, Miss. Slidell, Mr. 
2 . = ~| Bonheur, Rosa. Fairbairn, Thomas, Orleans Famil St. Hilaire, Geoffroy 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oa | Cambridge, Princess Mary. Fechter. Peel, Sir Rober C Tennent, Sir r 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, | Consort, the Prince. Hill, Guinness. Pope Pius IX. “and his Wellington, Du rf, 
&e., 21.158. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner dishes. | Deertfoot. Hill, Mrs. Councillors. 
cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices. All | 5 . eet ang anil el ea ac - : = is A 
kinds of replating done by the patent process. | 2, ONE HUND AND FORTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS FOR NEEDLEWORK 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most vaned | AND 
assortment of TABLE CUT ty in the world, all war- TWENTY CO "RED DRAWINGS AND SUPPLEMENTS. FASHION PLATES. &e. &e 
ranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at prices that | TWENTY COLOURED DRAWINGS AND § PLEVMENTS, FASHION PLATES, &c. &c., 
are remunerative oniy because of the largeness of the sales. | OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST: 
Dessert | | Photograph of Her Majesty, by Mayall. Fashion Plate. he Blind Beggar. (Plate.) 
eateas | Carvers | Pocket Handkerchief, traced ready for working. Camellia: to Illustrate the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
Ivory Handles wer a. ee | Six Fashion PI tes, Coloured. i Border for Wool-work. 
L Pair. | Royal Tiger Slipper, for Wool-work Carriage Toilet and Ball Dress, 
- | Bengal Rose: Illustrating the Art of Paper Flower-making. | Scarle , hen: to Iliustrate the Art of Paper Flower- 
s ad ae a 4 lm hle 1g ki 1g 
8t<inch i “4 ile 12 6 10 0 +3 Fashionable Mantles. making. 
Poe h baa Worry} ms lies. 0 IL 6 13 Hand-sereen in Bead-work. The Pet Kid. In Eidography. 
4inch ivory balance hand) 18 0 lig) . « | Photograph of the late Prince Consort, by Mayall Banner Screen for Bead-work. 
4-inch fine ivory handles ... 24 0 ve 4 3 3 3 . =e én : . P . : . 
4-inch finest Africanivory handles | 32 0 260; ll o Price 2's. in cloth boards. To be had by order of any Bookseller, or direct from the Office 
», with silver ferules 0 0 33°=«0 12 6 . wnPp Y a > AT a f, 
carved liandles. sil 0 0 43 0 17 6 346, STRANI ), LON D(¢ N, W.C. 
sel electro silver hand! 
coe | 25 0 9 0 2 2 
any pattel 81 0 | 54 0 | 20 | 4 USEFUL an piegrepee PRESENT for INVALIDS YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—To 
Bone an . Horn Handles—Knives a i ea) Price 1s. 6d. ; post free, 18 stamps / remove or avert the symptoms of Indigestion conse- 
a ks, per dozen. | & @ s. dd s. d. 7 WI . ( ID | Guent on sgularity of diet, torpid liver from sedentary 
White bone handles lo $a} 26 HE W ILL of “GOD to the INV ~ : p occusation or residence in tropical climates. COCKLE'S 
Ditto, balance handle 210 17 0 46 as REVEALED in the SCRIPT RES, God s Way Of ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, which have stood the test of pub 
Black horn rimmed shouide | 17 0 14 0 SO | Preserving Health, and Restoring it when Lost. opinion for 1 pwards of half a century, are | gl y 2 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles 12 0 9 0 so | HovuLsTon and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row ; and rmi Id aperi ent, tonic, and aromat . 
booksellers, ssess in equalising the s¢ 
r the dige stive or: gans. 
The largest stock in exist > of plated dessert Knives and | 15th edition, price ls. 6d., or 18 stamps post fre crite mind } ES COCKLE, 18, New Ormond-stree 
orks, in cases and otherv wise, and of the new plated in a pure body, that is he alth.—The Antiseptic Treatme ui of all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, at ls. 1 
cn ind | FNDIGESTION, Nervousness, L ow Spirits, wot 
y n . »TTDT na ‘ONE DA i Ls IN, INE snes : - 
W ILLIAM 8. Be RTON'S GENERAL Ulceration and frritation of the Mucous Mc e, Con- De" 1B iL! .— Ready in a few days, an extr 
: FURNISHING [RONMONGERY CATALOGI E may | sumptive Symptoms, Asthma, 1 Chronic Diarrhoea ade nubie . e POPULAR MONTHLY. on RNAL 
hh had gratis, and ft ce DY post it contains apw ards of 500 | London: H, BAILLizRe, tegent-street, and all “ HEALTH,” dev ited usively to the treatme nt of de 
eI ustrations of h 8 illimi ted S eck oO Sterl ng Silver, and | booksell bility. its « ; jnences, together with a critica 
lectro-Piate, Nickel Si ver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish | on these subjects, professing to | 


Covers, Hot-Water Dis 
pieces, Kitchen itinges, , 
aK . 


ttles, Clocks 





-abinet Furniture, &c, 
iwenty large Showrooms, at } 
39, Oxford-street, W.; | 


1,14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4. 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, | 


and 1, Newman-mews, London. 








dissection of the 0} 


| Os PU . E BLOOD;; its Origin. Diseases WM 
of the mentary ¢ ee ch, Intestines, Chronic . 
Diarrhea, ( f rs’ ), Spinal Complaint 
and Asthina; t restion; its De- 
rangements aan ae In this work is 
original thoug 
Sold by Houtsron and WRIGHT, 65, Pererauanee row, Lon- 
don, and ail Booksellers. Vos 6d., OF 30 stamps. 





doctors, and pointing out a means 
th; the whole written by an emine 
prietors of “ He pe ” who issue it with 
that it will be found ¢ alue to those 
been asking for i wr tod ation on these s sub- 
ervous and Jebilitate: nerally. 
id t I s, price 4¢., or post free 
x stamps, direct trom “ Health” Office, 6, Racquet-cour 
t street, London. 
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Next week will be published, in crown 8vo. price 2s, cloth, 

HE POPE and his PATRON: a Poli- 

tical Burlesque. By the Author of “ Horace at Athens.” 
London: LoncMAN, GREEN. LONGMAN, and Roperts. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 12s, cloth, 
T\HE ANGLO-SAXON HOME: a History 
of the Domestic Institutions and Customs of England, 
from the Fifth tothe Eleventh Century. By JOHN THRUPP. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTs. 


t 
t 


Just published, in post 8vo. with Plate, price 8s. cloth, 


XIOMATA PACIS. By the late JOHN 
PEACE, of Bristol, Author of “ An Apology for Cathe- 

Iral Service ;"" Editor of Sir Thomas Browne's “ Religio Medici 
and Christian Morals.* 
London: LONGMAN, 


MR. SOTHEBY'S WORK ON MILTON'S AUTOGRAPH. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. folio, with a Portrait, Photograph of the 
Lage f Cc olleg Cast. and numerous Facsimiles, price 
s. 6d. whole bound in morocco inlaid. 
? AMBLINGS in the ELUCIDATION of 
the ACTOGRAPH of MILTON. By 
Mh BY, F.S.A., Author of the * Principia Typographica.”’ 
London: LONGMAN, GRI EX, LONGMAN, and Ron E RTS. 


GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ronerts. 





Now re ady, the Fourth Edition of 


MHE LAW and PRACTICE of ORDERS 

of AFFILIATION and PROCEEDINGS in BAS- 
TARDY. includit ¢ Appeals to the Sessions, Reserving a Case 
for the Court above, and Proceedings by Certiorari; with the 


all the Cases decided to this time, 
Forms and Precedents. By 
: tS, Esq , Recorder of Bath. Price 


and cor nt aining 






{4 


CRrOcKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 


ly, price 1s., or 1s. 42. post paid, 


POP U LAR GUIDE to the INTER- 


MINE 


NATIONAL EXHIB ITION, By E. MCDERMOTT, 
Esq. With Plans of the Building 
OPINIONS OF THE PRess. 


“Half an hour spent over it before leaving home, or while 
riding up in the train, will save many an hour of fruitless 
vandering through the nave, the transepts, the courts, and 
the galleries of the Exhibition."’"—Standard. 
‘Will save an infinity of time and trouble in consulting 
ins and catalogues. "—7 mes 
“Useful and compact.""—1thenwum. 
W. IL. Siri and Sow, 186, Strand ; and the Railway Book- 
stalls; and sold by all Booksellers 





pli 





In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, 
‘I 
Cc 


la) 


and in Monthly Parts, 
JHE WORKMAN’S FRIEND: a Magazine 
of Instructive and Entertaining Reading for the People. 


mdueted by CHARLES ROGERS, LL.D., assisted by a 
ve Staff of Popular Writers. 


Part I., just published, contains: 
No. I. 
Our Intentions. By the Editor. 
The late Prince Consort. Ditto. 






The Charing-cross I ice-girder Railway Bridge. By Den- 





ham es I 
The Lords of Labour a 5 Baan: sv James Macfarlan. 
One of the Million: the Story of a Life. Chaps. L—XI 
Thoughts on Education. By the Rev. John Anderson. 


Elsinore and Copenhagen. By the Rev. George Gilfillan. 

Incidents in the Life of an Old Fusileer. 

The Gleeman: a Poem. By Mrs, T. K. Hervey. 

No. IL. 

Our Periodical. By Hugh Barclay, LL.D. 

The First Word of the Seed if you wantaC rop. 
Maevicar, D.1D. 

The Workman's Epitaph: a Poem. By Patrick Scott 

Cottage Ambition. By the Rev. James Murray. 

Flowers among Thorns: a Poem. By Mrs. Roseburgh. 


By John G. 


No, TIT. 
The Amesfield Beech or, Work and Trust. By Ethel. 
Chans. I.—! 
Coloured Clothes. By 8. C. Rochat. Esq. 
he Past: a Poem. By the Rev. John Anderson. 
Aneedotes of the Bench and the Bar.—No. I. The Bench. 
Keep at a Distance. 
No. 1V 


Through a Pipe. By Denham Robinson, Esq. 
\ Letter trom the Wilds: a Poem. By James Macfarlan. 
Sketches from Scottish By Ellen Emina Guthrie, No. 
Astronomical Gossip, Intr oductory. 
London: W. Kent and (o., 23, P aternoster- TOW; 
by 








and sold 


all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price ls., free by post 1 


r s. 1d., 
ASSELL’S HAN YD-BOOK 
/ GARDENING, by G. GLENNY, a Guide to the 
vation of Fruits, Vegetables, and Flowers, especially adapted 
to Amateurs, 
CASSELL, and Gatpry, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
240 of CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER, price One 
Penny, ready 25rd June, will be commenced the 


— r + 
WO HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUND 
PRIZE TALE, entitled “CONTRAST; or, the Oak 

1d the Bramble,” by Mr. FRANCIS H. KEPPEL, to which 
Mr. John Cassell’s First Prize of 250/. has been awarded by 
Lord Brougham and M, D. Hill. Esq., Recorder of Birming- 
ham, in conjunction with Mr. Cassell, as being the best Tale 
ustrative of the triumph of morality, sobriety, and industry 
ver idleness, apathy and self-indulgence. This Tale willbe | 


PETTER, 


In No. 


ar 








éeeply interesting to all Temperance Reformers. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GAL?IN, Ludgate-hiil, E.C.; and 
1 Booksellers, 
Ready June th, price 5s. handsome cloth gilt, the 





Firs 
yume of the New Edition (now issuing in ‘Weekly 8 
vers at 1id., in Monthly Parts at 7d 
Yearly Vols. at 5s.) of 
NASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, 


ILLUSTRATED.—The Popular 


trated Educational Cyclopedia, containing Lessons in His- | 























tory, Architecture, Arithmetic, Algebra, Biography, Bots any, 
ook-keeping, Chemistry. English Gramn f ; 
en Drawing French Geography. Geology. German, 
metry, Greek, Italian, Latin. Music. Natural History . Phonetic 
Shorthand Physiology, Physical Ec incation, 





Penmanship, 
Vv, Reading and Elocution, Physics, Spanish, 
riwonometry, &c. 
“ We have gone over the pages of this great work with senti- 
vents of real wond We know no work like it. We eonti- 
itly assert that there never was one like it in importance 


Natural i 
Moral Science. 










to the werking man."—Juhlin University Magazine 

} -B.—A few Copies of the tormer edition of the Popular 
Feucator still remain in priut, ar 1d can be had complete in Six 
Volumes. price 4s. 6¢. each, in cloth boards; or in Three 
Doub'e Volumes, price 8s. (7. each 





CAaSsELL, PETTER, and Gatriy, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


SAMUEL LEIGH | 


of | 


Culti- | 


. and 8!., and in Half- | 


Educator is an Ilns- | 





_THE CRITIC. 


MULTE TERRICOLIS LINGU®, CCQLLESTIBUS UNA. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, | 
15, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


POLYGLOT BIBLES AND BIBLICAL 
WORKS, 


In Ancient and Modern Languages. 


Presentation Copies, in every variety of suitable Binding. 


Catalogues, by post, free. 
> 
HALDEE READING 


Grammatically Analysed. 
tion. Price 5s, 


BYTHNER’S HEBREW 


LESSONS : 


With interlineary Transla- 


and CHALDEF 


GRAMMAR. Edited by the Rey. Dr. HEessEy. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 
HEBREW READING LESSONS: with In- 


terlineary Translation, and Grammatical Analysis of every 
Word. Price 3s. 6d. 
ARABIC READING LESSONS. With 


Translation, and Analysis of every Word, and a Grammar. 
Post 8vo. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON.—Scripture Poems, 
Pictures, and Questions. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The NAMES, TITLES, and CHARACTERS 
of the SON of GOD. Price 4d. 

MEMOIRS of LAVATER. 
| Plates. Price 5s. 

The JANSENISTS. 
Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

MEMOIRS of OBERLIN. 
Facsimiles, and [llustrations. Price 4s. 


A POCKET SCRIPTURE ATLAS. Price 


5s. 





With numerous 
With Portraits and 
With Portraits, 


| 
| 


| 9¢ 


| 
| 
| 


~ INTRODUCTION 
MENT. 


I 


to the NEW TESTA- 
An Examination of the Authority, Interpretation, 
id Integrity of the Canonical Books. By Samven Davip- 
| son, LL.D. 3 vols. Svo. 40s. 

| CHURC H GOVERNMENT. By Archbishop 


POTTER. 





The CHURCII CATECHISM ILLUS- 
TRATED. 

The PRINCIPAL ENGLISH TRANSLA- 
TIONS of the SCRIPTURES COLLATED. With Memoirs 
of the Translators. Quarto, 12s, 

The HISTORIC EVIDENCE of the 


AUTHORSHIP and TRANSMISSION of the BOOKS of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. By S. P. Treceties, LL.D. Price 
3s. 6d. 
“IT IS WRITTEN ;” 
pote trom God. Price 3s. 
r. AUGUSTINE'S LIFE and LABOURS. 
teh Pumip Scnarr. Price 3s. 6d. 
5500 QUESTIONS on the OLD 
MENT. Price 1s. 6¢. 


S 


} 


or, Every Word of 


By 
TESTA- 


BAGSTER and SON 
(by post free) of POLYGLOT sie 
and Aids to the Study of the Scriptures, in Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Lexicons, Concordances, Grammars, 
Lesson Books, Manuseript-margin Bibles, Commentaries, 
Indexes, &e. &c. The Common Praver, in various Lan- 
guages, and Church Services of various forms. in every 


NQ’ 


AMUEL 


CATALOGUE 


style of best flexible bindings and mountings. Catalogues, 
by post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS, 15, Paternoster- 


row, 





London. 


7 a + .r r ° 
PEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
= all that is worthy of preservation, 
. I. to VI. may be had, pric 6d, each; 
nun ‘for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW GEOLOGICAL WOR 
PROFESSOR OWEN, 

PAL.LONTOLOGY ne a Systematic Semmarv 

| of Extinct Animals, and their Geological Relations: with 

iI rial Index. By RICH AR D OWEN, F.R.S. Second 


I. 


| 





5s. 


or superbly 





KS. 
| 







| Edition, illustrated, demy 8vo. price lés. 
J. BEETE JUKES, 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of GEOLOGY. 
Illustrated with numerous Woodeuts. By J.B. JUKES, 
M.A., F.R.S. New and Enlarged Edition, with Glossarial 
Index. Crown &vo. pp. 764, price 12s, 6:/ 


Edinbur gh: ApAM and C HAS. Biack. London: LoNGMAN 
an 


Co 


DOP ULAR SCHCOL BOOKS, 
na L. HATCHETTE and CO., 


ch arles XIT.. 
‘Alémaque 

Louis XIV.... 
Noel and Chaps: 


| 18. King William-street, 
| Stre 











Cxsar with L atin Notes.. 
Horace with Latin Notes | 
| ¥ irgil with Latin Notes ... 

Chapsal’ s Models of French Litera ture, Prose. 
— The Same, Poetry 














La Fontaine's Fables . Sy ARE OT PE 
All strongly bound in boards. 

f Hatchette’s Educational Catalogne, 
Catalogue of General French Literature. 
Catalogue alphabetically arranged with authors’ 
post on} — names and their several works 
| List of Hatechette’s Greek and Latin Classics, 
| List of Hatchette’s French Railway Library. 

i German List. 
{ Catalogue of School Drawing materials. 





} 
} 
| 
} 
} 


Catalogues 
supplied 





| by 





published | 





[June 14, 1862. 








y ready, fini 8vo. price 153. clo’ 
HE PORT and TRADE of LONDON, 
Historical, Statistical, Localand Genere’. By CH ARLES 
CAPPER, Manager of the Victoria (L ondon) | nes ks. 
_Smitu, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill 
af “ONCE A WEEK.” 
VERN ER’S PRIDE: a New Story by 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Authoress of ‘East Lynne,” 
with Illustrations by CHARLES KEENE, will he commenced on 
the 28th inst., in No. 1570f “Once a Week’? (being the first 
number of the New Volume): and a New Historiette by 
HARRIET MARTIN A will appear very shortly, with 
Illustrations by J. E. AIS 
_London: BRADE URY at ‘Ev ANS, 1, B ouverie-street, EC C. 


ust published, price 2s. 6d. 
IBLIO 7 HE CA PISCATORIA; or, 
Annotated Catalogue of Angling and Fishing Literature. 
By T. WESTWOOD. 
Orders should ey sent at once to the Freip Office, 346, Strand. 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 












THE SALMON FISHERIES ACT for 
ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been reprinted in 
small octavo, incluting Schedule, and may be had at the 
FIELD Office. Price 1s. 
Orders received through Country Booksellers, or a copy 
sent in return for thirteen stamps.—346, Str. 
TEACHING TO a AD. 
In crown 8vo. price 2s. 6/. cloth, 
A SIMULTANEO US METHOD of 
+ TEACHING to READ, adapted to Primary Schools 
| By GEORGE W HITE, Head Master of the Abbey-street 
Schools, Loudon, N.1 
Houston and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 
Cloth, 1s. 
- Dw 11 . 
\ TILKEY’S LETTERS from the 
PENINSULA, ITALY, &c. (including Lisbon, Cintra, 
Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Genoa, La Riviera, Nice, &e. ) 
“Pleasant—thoughtful—observant.”"—(Cvitic. 
“For a tourist we strongly recommend.” —Ara, 
London: ErrmGuam WILson, Royal Exchange. 
Just published, crown 8vo., price és. 
BAPRONSCL AFFE; or, the Deed of Other 
Days. By Mrs. P. M. LATHAM, Authoress of “The 
Wayfarers.” 

“A very agreeable and interesting tale, which cannot fail to 
| please It displays much knowledge of society, keen insight 
| into chars and considerable tact in the management of 

the plot, as well as of the dialogue, which is always good 
and to the point.”"—NScottish Press. 
“The book, though in one volume, contains pleasant read- 
able matter sufficient to make an ordinary three volun 
nove). ”’—Obserrer. 
London: 


BELL and DaLpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Just published, post 8vo., price 7 8. Gd. 
.r 
G IFTS and GRACES. By the Authoress 
of “ The Rose and the Lotus.”’ 

“An extremely well-told story, in which the didactic ele- 
ment is skilfully covered by the interest ofthe narrative. The 
characters are natural, and fulfil the intention of the author.”’ 
—Daily News. * 

“A good and thoughtful book, written with an earnest pur- 
pose, and with a fine and true perception of the struggles, the 
doubts, the tenacious and susceptible pride, the sensitive fee!- 
ings, and the hard-to-cure illusions of the young.” —Morning 
Post. 

London: BELL | and DALpy, 186, Fleet- street. 


VV ‘ORKS by WILL IAM MACCALL 


NATIONAL MISSIONS 
lds. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 
five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 

The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
1s. 6d. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
a Lecture, 6¢. 

The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: 
67 

The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 

| discourse, 6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 67. 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3:7. 

“ One of the most eloquent prophets of the more thorough! 
mystical spiritualists of the present day." Rev, Baden Powel 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

* A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a 
whole without becoming wiser and be = r men”"—J. D. 
More's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

* The best English book Lever read. Best as tomatter, and 
bestasto manner. As to style, rich as an Orie ental poera—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon."--E. P. O'KELLY's 
Conse ws 

“A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentric ities which frequently accompany true 
genius.""—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, : 

“ We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a love 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time.”—Manchester Examiner. 

* Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Llements of Individualism a book of strong ana 
a "—Critee. 
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“This admirable, we might almost say indispensable little 
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